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Have you ever been to Mexico? Parts 
( ! t and vea rm, but Mexico 
ror thr othe r extreme as well. The 
! n region and Mexico City include 
of the most beautiful scenery in the 
And the climate?  Calitornia 
n'tinit! Dolores Leavens takes us be- 
lo e southern border. If you haven't 
nm your \ m already, fall is an 
( ent time for such a trip. 


The Managing Direetor of CUNA ex- 
plains the why’s and wherefore’s of hi 
m with Mr. Filene in the Credit 
Union National exter n Bureau. This 
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nt | ! n order to get both 
the re 
(re Unions Wholesale” complete 
the r this month. It’s the story of 
ho ne labor union grasped the eredit 
union idea and immediately went to work 
on one of the most out t nding or in i- 
tion jobs to date. 
Vext Vonth 
For our travel article in September 
we'll take a trip to the East. No sele 
tion « n article has been made at thi 
rl r but we have been concentrating 
little too heavily on the western portion 
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|e . the middle of sun mer! Vaention davs! I] J} )S lives Ol our great progenitot! will be cde | ted on the 
davs! This is no time to be talking about work and vet rhere, in the great Hall of Donors. will be y : ii 


bil 





it is the time to be getting readv for a busv winter. Relax names of over a quarter of a million other eredit union mem- 

now and you'll be fit for what the fall and Inter expects of bers who will make the building possible by sheerintion 

you. And while it’s a bit late to be mentioning the fact—let’s dollar or more an individual. 77? of | hy, 

all take into account, when we go on vueation, that we should greatest asset for it u he vr 

leave the job behind \nd that goes for a man’s w fe; her p rt the unity of the credit union movement and of ¢ Pr ee 

of the partnership I> probably the more difheult part. She tion that Filene sl e. symbol of eternal Youth. bet 

works longer hours than her husband, many times; see to it better equipped to do battle for the ceconon berat of 

that you don't take the kind of a vacation which calls upon masses of the people. 

her to take her own job along So, after vacation, get ready—for your participation in the 

I was talking with a sprightly elderly gentleman recently Filene Memorial program. 

and this is what he said: “I never intend to grow old. My And this is a good time—right after (not during) vacation 

body, like an automobile, will of course wear out and then my to be thinking in terms of your personal greater participation 

mind—the soul of me—will go some other place but T keep my in the credit union movement. I know man whe the 

mind focused on Youth. Il trv to learn something new every first man with whom I talked of the credit union in an Iili- 

day. When I wake up in the morning I make a vow that nois city of average size. eleven vears ago. Recently I attended 

I'll know more by sun-set. I associate with voung people all s meeting in that city at which over three thousand cre 

I can and I keep up with their problems. I like the world be- union men and women were present. If every city had 

cause there are so many challenging things in it. I like the many credit unions In proportion to poy Hor that cit 

young men and women of to-day beeause they refuse to be there would be over 25,000 credit unions in the United State 

downhearted and are frank and eager and forward thinking. to-day instead of 7,100. And this man has united around him 

No one but a fool qets old”) Lucky man! Let’s give him a a splendid group of leaders and together they have yx eager 

hand! You will find elsewhere in this issue that the plans for the finest service for the people of his city performed by am 

the Filene Memorial Building go forward, merrily, cheerils individual or group in the past decade 

and irresistiblv. Our Founder was always po=sessed by the Finallv—for this is a vaestion salad. composed of what 

spirit of Youth. He was eagerly interested in the future and have vou in the ice-box of a Sunday afternoon—we need vour 

in the past only as the past contained lessons tor him \ hich, help with the BripGe—up to \ tion time and after tion 
‘ properly apphed, would make greater his contributions to a time. In one State we have 14,000 subscription fall States 

better future. 1 recall one of his last speeches, addressed to could (and they can if they 4 only realize it) do propor- 

an audience of graduates; he concluded it: “We, who are about tionally as well our circulation would more than di » aie 

to die—salute yvou—long e the forward marching huma all of our financial problems would be solved eer ae 


race!” Edward A, Filene never participated in a retreat. His the month by month worry of keeping ahead of our printin 


was the forward look. He had complete 1 th in the future ot Iill we could begin, with the revenue e 1 a e. tO ave 
Ameriea and in the credit union as one sure means of making vou the finest magazine published in the United State Raa 
America true to a high destiny. And we are going to translat take that literally and, after vaeation, just prove what vou 
that eternal spirit of Youth, which was Edward A. Filene, into ein do by getting us some subscriptions. Remember—the 
Filene House. You are building it only for one reason—that BripGe is your magazine! 

we mav have an efficient power-house where will be generated Ho Hum! We started talking about vacations. We couldn’ 
the vast energy to earry forward, on a permanent basis, his resist the temptation to talk about the Filene Memor nd 
extraordinarv program of human betterment. On the walls ot then we got back on the old eredit union track and ended up 
it will be ins ribed his eall to arms. “Long live the foru ] with an appeal for the Brince! Doesn't that prove e need 
marching human race!” Into this building you will build th a vacation? Good-bye, old typewriter we're going to fol 
spirit of Raiffeisen and Desjardins. Important episodes in the our own advice! See you after Labor Day! 
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Read a Little 





| 1 are a I lly inclined 
| feel 1 pang over the | 

of the \ ¢ lo\ And surely 
harce l will turn | hur- 
I \ I the ¢ ( it h 


Those who are interested in early his- 
tory sh | ib f research of the 
Mava, the Aztees (read about the Aztee 
ealendar stone, and then see it in the 
National Museum), and the 


Mexico is tied very close to its past, and 


Toltees. 


much that you see will have no signifi- 


t 


cance without this background. 


If you've saved your vaca- 
tion, fall is a fine time for a 
trip to Mexico. You can drive 
On a new modern road 
through little Spanish towns 
and Indian villages straight to 
Mexico City, one of the most 
delightful spots in the world 


By Dolores Leavens 





be S1LT¢ 


1 11 
} ry? 
iil ) 


with which the language is spoken across 

the line. And the many dialects will 

make vou think your Spat 
quate. Do not let this 

study the manv fine expressions in guide 


: : . ; 
aT ounded at the speed 


sh tar from 
) 
adeter Vou 


hooks. You will find that in the cities 
long the wav vou can use vour English 
Mexico is going through a rapid process 
of Americanization, no doubt untor- 
tunately. 


Guide Books 


“Power's Guide to Mexico,” published 
by the Pan-American Tourist Bureau at 
Laredo, Texas, and “Mexico by Motor,” 
published by the American Automobile 
Association, provide invaluable informa- 
tion about tourist e rcs, automobile per- 
mits, money exchange, accommodations 
pl ices of interest, highway 3, and bi-ways. 
Both of these booklets contain useful 

ords and phrases that might prove to 
be the veritable life-saver in event of a 
lat tire or wrong turn. 

You will find that few things 
sary in the w iy ol wearing 
vou will want as much sp 


ire neces- 
narel, nd 

, ible 
oo is Oss ri¢ 
vera pottery from Puebla, silver and tin 
Irom Taxco, and odd bits of o] iss, TOVS, 
pictures, and handwork from various 
places throughout Mexico. 
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It is indeed prosaic to say that you 
will bring back silver and tin from Taxco 
for you will bring back much richer and 
finer things. Taxco is the “essence” of all 
that is Mexican. I went to see the color, 
the beauty, and the excitement of that 
mystifying, enchanting southern neighbor 
of ours—and | found everything | sought 
in one village, Taxco. 


The Church 


This is a Spanish colonial town, 
founded in the 1700’s by Jose de la 
Borda, a French miner and adventurer. 
So pleased was he with the immense 
wealth obtained from the silver mines 
that, in gratitude, he built the magnifi- 
cent church of San Sebastian y Santa 
Prisca, which still dominates the town 
This great church faces the laurel-girdled 
town square. It is a gay pink in color 
and points tall baroque towers toward 
the sky. 

It is in this magnificently beautiful 
cathedral that visitors gasp when they 
view for the first time the three figures 
of Christ dressed by the natives. The 
first wears a pair of old-stvle feminine 
“drawers;” the second wears a long 
brown velvet robe; and the third, a loose 
white nightgown. The natives are utterly 
unaware of the ludicrous effect of the 
apparel. 

Almost as a background for this mas- 
sive church are the other buildings of the 
town, all with their red tile roofs. The 


government has prohibited the building 





© Opposite page, left to right—The 
old Taxco Cathedral towering over the 
little town. A sign tells you when you 
cross the Tropic of Cancer. A typical 
patio in Taxco showing the Spanish in- 
fluence 
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of modern structures in Taxco, that its 
colomial charm may be retained as a na- 
tional monument. Since the city is pic- 
turesque in its buildings and inhabitants, 
and in its setting amid the colorful moun- 
Tulns, It has become a mecean lor artists 
Irom all over the world. 

The steep, narrow streets, mosaic- 
paved, wind about without apparent 
scheme or pattern. The newly-arrived 
Visitor is quite apt to lose his way as he 
wanders about from level to level of the 
town, but small bovs, plentiful in Mex- 
ico, are alWays anxious to guide the wan- 
derer—for a few centavos. 

The silver mines and the silver shops 
are rare treats for the tourists. Some ot 
the mines, still producing, were opened 
by Borda Here, Too, 1s the oldest mine 
of the Americas The silver shops are 
scattered throughout the town. The 
largest and best known is that of Wil- 
liam Spratling, a well known artist 
Here one may watch the entire process 
of the manufacture of bracelets, earrings, 
rings, pins, spoons, goblets, and various 
other silver articles from the raw product 
to the finished work of art. The men 
who labor in these shops appear unskilled 
and erude, but appearances deceive, for 
one has but to see the creation of a 
dainty filigree to know that he is watch- 


ing a true artist. So absorbing is the 




















@ Above—An Indian peddling 
wood in a Mexican village. 
Left—Another wood peddler 
shows us his straw raincoat 


task of these men that they rarely glance 
at the awed visitors or at the fawn wan- 
dering about the shop. The most marked 
attention paid tourists is that of two 
gawady parrots screaming lrom the bal- 
ustrade 


The Market-Place 


The market in the plaza is another 
source of pleasure to the tourist. Here 
one may see for sale anvthing his im- 
agination mav lances omy serapes, lace 
tawdry bandanas, vardage, stockings, 
baby clothes, hu rie hes, Straw horsen en, 
silver trinkets, vegetables, fruits, live 
poultry, and very pungent meat. Here 
one mav see a quarter ot a tomato se 
Here one mav be beseiged by small bovs 
selling posteards—bovs who may rais 


I 
their price once the customer has mace 
his selection Here one mav witness the 
quiet, matter-of-fact bargaining and 


trading of the Indians. Here are non 
of the strain and stress, none of the 
nervous tension or hopeless expressions 
so frequently observed in cosmopolit n 
Mexico Citv. 

Truly, Taxeo is the acme of all thin 
a tourist hopes to find in his journes 
He sees beauty in the scenery and 
gratifving philosophy reflected in the 
people 

And so, when the great day for vou 
journey arrives, set off with eagerness 
and anticipation for a land so different 
it seems to be another world. And vou 


won't be dis ippormmnte dl! 


@ Below—View of the Taxco market 
place, open to everybody and every- 


thing 














cepted } lie opinion ould be his effort the “notdoable,” if there be such 1 word. 

tely Ed- to find the remedy. He had a long range About the time I lett Law School Mr. 

uri een years ol vision, combined with courage and bull- — Filene became dissatisfied with conditions 
lated in) dog tenacity of purpose; to detect an in Boston, his “home” city, if Mr. Filene 


had a “home city.” At the end 
\me! I he was a eitizen of the world 
and we in the credit union 
movement pretty much claimed 
him as a eitizen of the credit 
union movement, which now 
embraces practically every city 
ind most of the towns in the 
United States. But Mr. Filene 
lived In Boston when he Wis 
home and he decided to do 


something about imp 


roving ifs 
social, political and economic 
lite. He organi ed what he 
called “Boston—1915,” the 
name connoting that by 1915 
his plan worked out well, all of 
the organizations existing in the 
which, directly or indirectly 
had to do with its progress 
should) have mobilized their 
combined power for the com- 
mon rood 
“Boston — 1915” had = innn- 
erable committees; it had a 
rogram of civie better- 
ment and I, a fledgling lawver, 
got a job with one of the Divi- 
sions which sought to establish 
a Planning Commission for the 
Metropolitan Area. Boston is 
the center of a densely popu- 
lated district consisting of a 
great many cities and towns 
which make it practically one 
ereat citv. Mr. Filene’s idea 
was to coordinate the facilities 
of all of these cities and towns 





ind my first Filene job was to 
hat he must : t in the drafting ora bill to create a 

misike t miplish the elim= Metropolitan Planning Commission and, 

then the prac- nuch to evervone’s surprise, we got it 

1} plan, no mat- enneted I served as Secret iry ol the 

nter raries wet Commission and then, when its work was 

el ch (or b over, Mr. Filene and I, neither of us ip- 

ht scoff at | preciating that we would ever have anv- 

of econor thing else in common, parted compan 

event ! robe t that didn’t both I beesme a practicing attorney in 
i ustuntiv attempting Lvnn, Massachusetts, went into politics 
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and served as Finance Commissioner of 
the City and then played a most insig- 
nificant part in the World War as a Cap- 
tain of Ordnance, eventually becoming a 
Finance Manager of Ordnance at the 
time the War ended. Meantime Mr. 
Filene was rapidly becoming a world fig- 
ure. He believed then and to the end of 
his days that business could reorganize 
democratically on 
rapid suecession he had to do with the 
beginnings of the Boston Chamber ot 
Commerce, the United States Chamber 
and the International 
He served with distinction in 
various Important jobs during the World 
War and became the trusted friend of 
President Wilson. When the war was 
over he threw himself with characteristic 
engerness ito the cause of World Peace 
An ardent the dav of his 
death of the eventual usefulness of the 
League of Nations, he became 
standing figure in ‘rs He 
knew more important people in the chan- 
cellories of the world probably than amy 
other American not officially connected 
with publie life. A truly patriotic Amer- 
ican, he had the mind of the internation- 
alist who understands that the world is 
now too small for further provincialism 
He founded the International Manage- 
ment Institute at Geneva and de 


constantly 


a service basis and in 


of Commerce 
Chamber. 


behever to 


an out- 


world afi 


veloped 


in usefulness as a true citizen 


I 


of the worl 


Beginnings 


Our paths however h id beeun to con- 
verge. 1 recall having some Ilttle legal 
problem involving one of the early credit 
unions in Lynn and beginning to wonder 
just what this new device was. For in 
1908S Mr. Filene had the 
eredit union abroad and in 1909 had used 
his influence to accomplish the enactment 
of a union law in Massachusetts 
when Bank Commissioner Pierre Jav and 
other import 


encountered 


eredit 


int citizens of Boston caught 
this same vision and helped very ma- 
terially to make this first credit umon 
law possible. 

Between 1909 and 1921 Mr. Filene was 
associated with 
having for their purpose the promotion 
of the use of the eredit union law, the 
last of being the Massachusetts 
Credit Union Association which was sup- 
ported also bv the contributions of other 
citizens who, with Mr. Filene had become 
Prior to 1921 Mr. Filene had 
the N 


nks and had begun to sy na 


Various organizations, 


them 


interested. 


organized itional Committee on 
Peo} le’s B 
ioneyv on n 

This Commi 


some n itional eredit union pro- 


motion ttee never became 
effectively usel 
Meantime my period of service In th 

! 


and I had the 


choice ol returning to the practice ol law, 


army came to an end 


which I had never enjoyed, or finding 


something else to do. I tried various 


things with increasing dissatisfaetion and 
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then discovered that the Massachusetts 
Credit Union Association 
for a Manager. 

The day I first interviewed Mr. Filene 
relative to that job our 
nently merged for from then until now I 
have been in the service of the credit 
union. For a couple of vears I worked 


was hunting 


roads) perma- 


for the Association and I learned a few 
things; how to organize a credit union, 
among them. My predecessor as Man- 


the Association, Charles W. Birt- 
well, had the idea of a State League and, 
mv jobs was that of cooperating 


to bring the first State Le 


auger Ol 


Hmong 
ique into eX- 
istence. We tried out the Chapter plan 
nd, as 1 look back on it, Massachusetts 
was a sort of laboratorv wherein we tried 
the experiments which, when established 
= pl the for the 
national program 

{nd meantime 


iCTICeS, became basis 


Mr 


Filene and I were 


The story of how Mr. 
Filene and the author hap- 
pened to come together 
in the organization of the 
Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau in 192]. 


getting acquainted. There is a fase 
ing story to be told about these vears 
that must wait. for this 
narrative that, after the Massachusetts 
League was organized, the Association 
came to anend. My credit union career 
came ending simultaneously 
therewith. I had the chance for other 
interesting work when Mr. Filene asked 
me to come in to see him. We had a long 
chat about the future of the credit union 
in the United States. He had already 
spent a considerable sum of money; he 
had manv of 
quaintances that the American people are 
too thoroughly individualistic to take in 
anv big : COOPe}» itive banking 
Most of the early laws were defect 


nat- 


but Suffice it 


close To 


heen assured by his uiC- 


Wav to 
ve and 
there were 190 credit unions, spread over 
But Mr. Filene, as I have 


was stubborn: when he h 


four states 
noted, da good 


idea he was: in to beat out of it. 
th him ind 
that he put up the money. Ih 


i] hy come 


credit union ide 


sions of the job. It looked fascinating 
We talked it over and we formed a part- 
nership—without any papers (Mr. Filene 
nd I never had anv agreement except 
=~ we came to unde nd that anv plan 


we had decided on would be tried thor- 
oughly and that we could have faith in 
eich other). We decided that we mu 

have a name and created “The Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau.” 
agreed that no one else should have anv- 
thing to do with the that he 
would put up the that | 
wouldn't have to be alw worrvil 
about funds) and that we 
plans which I would execute. 1 was gi 

en extraordinary latitude. We agre 

that afternoon that we would have three 


ol (1) the law > £2r 


> . 
Bureau 
money (sO 
iVs 


would I! ke 


nectives: to get 


ugh credit unions so that | 


lon il \; 


organize en 
they would, organized in a Nat 


‘ 
SOC 


ion, ft ike over the 


manent basis 


It was all so very simple and we wet 
through with it only because we wer 
kindred spirits. Neither of us had sens 


wh during the hard vears 
lowed to know when we were licked. And 
so—we never were licke d! 
While the job would be 
road job we had to have 
hired a small 
Boston. We moved in some second hand 
furniture. Mr. Filene laughingly gave 
me this type writer, on which this article 
is being written, because it was 


enol 


room at 5 Square 


then (in 
1921) too old to have anv exchange value 
and was about to go to the junk pile 
We 
The rest is 
union movement 


were ready 
the historv of the cre 


Mr. Filene and 1 worked together fron 
that time until his death. We were much 


alike and verv, very different 
agreed on innumerable oceasions: I lost 
mv job occasionally and many a stormy 
held but we both had faith 
in the credit union and he had extraordi- 
nary 


Session we 
Vision and OTeut ¢ pacity tor le id- 
ership 

His Influence 


As I look back 


dithieult to 


over the vears I find it 
Mr. Filene is 
he isn’t gone! His was 
ind he willed it to us. He 
Ameri 
and he never flinched when he found his 
program unacceptable to majority opin- 


beheve that 


In tact 


spirit 
pat 


gone 
rare 


understood the needs of modern 


ion. The solution of these problems 
which were within his understanding 1 
our inheritance from him. He gave un- 


stintinglv: so must we! He wa 
tient with wrong: so must we be! He 
that eoonperitive cred] 


beheved 


ol economic re dinst- 


complish a miracle 


in America: it is for us 


nent to keep that 
faith and to do what he would have us 
do 

In one of his last peeche he said 
urging vouth to more intelligent « 
nom ( “We | re ( t ‘ 
“ ( ou fhe d 

uta ™ 

Phe forward marching | nN race 
up in the van mat nt 
of Edward A. Filen 


BETTER HOMES 
for YOUR BUDGET 
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end of the living room can very easily be converted into a 
most convenient dining space—maximum accommodation 
with minimum cost throughout. 

Of course, you can add a basement if you so desire. In 
that case part of the utility room will be turned over to the 
cellar stairs, the rest being added either to the kitchen or the 
adjoining bedroom, but don’t forget that extra cost! 

Three alternate plans are available if you want to put 
a little extra money into a larger house. With a relatively 
small extra cost, under Plan A, a garage and porch may be 
added making your house an impressive sixty-footer. The 
garage and porch may be moved farther back on the house 
without changing its basic structure but making it more 
suitable to a long narrow lot. 

Plan B offers the most accommodation which can be at- 
tained under this plan, a dining room, porch and garage 
being added as well as a basement. The result is an inter- 
esting and pleasant exterior, a house suited to a corner 
jot or a wide suburban one. 

A dining room is added in Plan C giving the house good 
accommodation and illustrating the possibilities of adding 
a basement resulting in abolishing the utility room thus giv- 
ing space for cellar stairs and additional closet space in one 
of the bedrooms. Note also the bay window in the living 
room. 

We’ve now presented four of the one-story Demonstration 
Homes in Better Homes for Your Budget, and it may be that 
next month we will review them for the benefit of new sub- 
scribers. At any rate let us have your reaction and criticism, 
and if you have any building problems at all, we'll do our 
best to help you out. So drop us a line. This department 
of the BripGe exists solely to serve you. 
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The Man 
Next Door 


ERHAPS THAT MAN lives right next 
door to you 
Persons who kn WwW evervthing bout 
cameras usually do. He will tell vou the 
exact lens stop to use in greving twilight 
the correet emulsion speed and kind ot 
Im tor the very scene vou had in mind 
nd probably the detailed place to stand 
vhile you contemplate the picture. But 


never you mina Patience Is a soothing 
rtue. And while being patient remem- 


ber this: neither vour eamera-wise neigl 


‘si- 


. 
én 
<— 
* ¥ 
ed 
@ , 
fj 





bor (nor any of his relatives) can tell 
vou there is only one right way to take a 
picture. 

Recording your crowded memories— 
places, experiences, children, sunsets—is 

ease of individual accomplishment 
Learn to snap your scenes the way you 
want them remembered. After all, you 
ire the person who has to endure the fin- 
ished prints—you, and of course any 
-low-thinking guests whom you may 

vily trap after dinner with the pure 
rhetorie of “Say! Have you seen my 


The Old Rules 


Onee—it must have been shortly after 
the tintvpe era—some one pioneered t 
set of Marquis of Queensbury rules gov- 
erning photography You remember 
them The man with the camer: pl 
hix subjeets in direct blinding sunli 
Ile then moved sidewavs, eamera rigidly 
held waist-high, until the sun came over 
his right—was it his left ?—shoulder, At 


; 


this stage those being photographed were 
squinting like Japanese shock troops 
This was the time tor the cameraman to 
est about the birdie And the result 
well, a lot of desk drawers are full of 
these pictures—shots as interesting to 
unalvze as a tire guarantee. 

lf vou are at all fair with vourself, 
even in non-expert appreciation, vou can 
spot the impertections in pictures of this 
kind. Chances are, primarily the sub- 
lects simply were not caught in smiling 

ttractive poses. Perhaps several per- 
-onalities were crowded into too small a 
space; and then were asked the impos- 
sthle—to relax now for a minute and look 
natural, 

There is, they sav, a way to overcome 
this unnatural shot. Bookish persons 
who make photography their hobby and 
whose results show they know exactly 
vhat they are doing, emphasize these 
points In picture taking: 

1. Lighting. The well-known sun-over- 
vour-shoulder stvle is obsolete. You will 


vet the best pictures by having sunlight 


4 UNGLE $ 
Town 
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strike your subject from either side. 
Back-lighting (which is just what it im- 
plies) also produces a food picture as 
long as you shade the lens. Remember 
that strong light is no longer essential for 
good snaps. Don't hesitate to try pie- 
tures in shade, or on cloudy days, 

2. Arrangement. The old, accepted 
idea that a person should not point his 
best expression directly at the camera is 
difficult to If you experi- 
ment, you will find that the most inter- 
esting shots of people ar which 
they are preoccupied. If you can catch 
your subject looking out 
shore—or inspecting that bird’s nest in 
the lilaes—or watching the neighborhood 
children at play, then you will have cap- 
tured a picture of things as they really 
ire. The arrangement of scenic pictures 
usually takes care of itself. <A point 
should be made to “frame” the scenerv— 
th it is, place a tree, or 


overcome. 
those In 


, } 
over a ] Ke 


a person, or some 
object in the foreground. This has some- 
thing to do with the center of interest. 
Or didn’t you know? 

3. Angles. Be sure to get away from 
the impression that the camera must 
always be held waist-high. Or that the 
picture must head-on. You 
could cet the best possible picture of 
Junior beginning to walk by resting the 
camera on the ground. You might look 
a little silly, perhaps, lying flat in the 
parking strip, but you’d get a swell pic- 
ture. Remember to try shooting from all 
the angles. 


be tuken 


Expensive? 


Maybe you have been wondering if— 
in line with the rejuvenated fad—you 
should) invest in new _ photographie 
equipment. That is a matter of pocket- 
book preference. For an imexpensive 
beginning you will find that the old 


gadget-less family box-camera will do 
mighty well these days if you just dust 
it off. The new supersensitive films will 
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help it do extra duty in a way that will 
Scurprise you. 

All you really have to do then to get 
good pictures is to point the 
press the shutter release and—let’s see 


camera, 


. oh, ves, no fair forgetting your spe- 


eal lighting technique, subject 
ment and camera angles, 


arrange. 


Remember? 


The Pictures 


National Park 
A view of Mirror Lake in Yosemite 
National Park sent in by R. W. Swanson 
of Robbinsdale, Minnesota. 


Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen 
That's what it’s called by the photog. 
rapher, Helga Petersen of Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Hungry 
The squirrel was snapped at lunch in 
Farnham Park with a Leiea Camera by 
Bella Polivnick of Camden, New Jersey. 


Fire and Water 
Taken in Detroit, 1/25 see. at {8 by 
Wilma Lavrow ol that well-known Mich- 


igan City. 


Cactus 
The story of the ugly duckling pic- 
tured by E. M. Jordan, better known as 
“Broken Arrow,” of Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 


Swimmin’ 

The pup pops out of the water just in 
time to be “shot”. An unposed picture 
by Harold Mayeur of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


When We Were Boys 
Taken with a Bee Bee Camera, 1% sec. 
at £18 by J. 
Pennsylvania. 


R. Jordan of Scranton, 





PICTURES WANTED 

Photo Forum solicits pic- 
tures which you think might be of 
interest, to 


your 


ders Soon 


othe r ren 
most ol our re cle rs will h ive 


now, 
had their vacations and— they 
should come back with all kinds of 
Rae 
snaps—beautiful scenery, amusing 
° . “ 
Incidents, Impressive sights of far- 


ofl places. 
Photo Forum will pay one dé 
for every picture reprodu ed on 


not used and 


this page, Pictures 
accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope ill be returned 


Here's a 
amateur Tans to see your picture 


in print. 


ROLL DEVELOPED 


Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements 25c 


Very quick Service @© Expert workmanship 


PERFECTION FILM SERVICE 


La Crosse 


chance for some of you 











Wisconsin 








YOUR KODAK ROLL 


is handled only by experienced and skilled 


hands—from time of receipt until time of 
mailing. Koll developed, eight Duo-Tone 
prints—Two 5x7 enlargements, 25e (evin). 


GLOBE PHOTO SHOP 
LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
(Please clip this sement and send 
with roll) 


—20 REPRINTS 25¢— 
FILMS DEVELOPED 


Two prints each negative, 25c. Three 
5x7 enlargements 25c. Three 8x10 35c. 
Hand-colored reprints 5c. 


SKRUDLAND 
6970-104 George St., Chicago, Ill. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


dvert 


























By one of the oldest and largest studios in the 
Northwest. OQur workmen are well trained. our 
equipment is the best Roll developed and 
printed with one free colored enlargement 25¢ 
coin, Reprints 2c eacl 


PHOTOCRAFT STUDIOS 


Traffic Station Box 94-0, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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by Warren Bishop, Jr. 
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guard is the 
re ion of! 
I Even the 


ecognized 


er exactly how 
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h 17 or more 


the constant 


them as are 


However. “Ome ehe iy) 


tches are made with celluloid “jewels 


vorthless John 


> nf bury " 
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one ol 


Silver and Silver-Plate 

Silver. like gold. has definite labeling 

ris \! I ie m rked sterii 
( ne + le st O° OY ire silver If 
Cs t should not bye I irked sterling, 
should be labeled with whatever 
entrada 0 | re 31] eT if eont ns 

~ , 


ing upon the number of coats of silver 
(ood = eT e ¢ Ten h = leo i ~t'4 
1 n l over! nh ext! depos t ol sil- 

’ tT ’ = ‘ Spe ] ‘ I nd ri¢’- 

n. It she | be noted that perfectly 
} ‘ rors. er plated articles are 
( hn toaded th cement or brickdust 
or reinforced by an iron rod through th 
enter 1 v1Vve hem ded steadiness 


ld not be nearly so serviceable with- 
niorcement) but such foods 


, : ; “om. .3 99 
Hid alWwavs be plainly marked “hiled, 


er and other 


med products contain no sil- 


er at all the handsome white metal 1s 
really nickel brass, an alloy of copper, 
nickel and zine. Sheffield plate does 
contain real silver (it was made by fus- 
ing a thick sheet of silver to an ingot ol 


copper which was then flattened and 
elongated between heavy rollers), but 
silver plate ean now be produced so 
much more cheaply that it 1s no longer 
manufactured in any quantity. As an 
ntique and an example of painstaking 
craftsmanship, 1 good piece of Shetheld 
may be, and often is, far more valuable 
than sterling silver. 


. , ’ 
(Continued o7 page c4) 
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“ rHics—the sci 


hun 


in characte 


Occasionally we get so Dped mm 
the arithmetic ol the eredit union ind 
so confused in the details incidental to 

rapidly developing credit union move- 
ment that we lose sense of the more im- 
portant phase of this 1 er—its et] | 
significance. 

What characteristics would pred ies 
nate in the ideal credit union treasurer? 


Just 
Oy rate 


lea 


would the ideal credit umon 
? What n 


e President and what qualifica 


ealism 


how 


of id are requisite for the 
aging Director. What was 
tion behind Filene? What 
ideals? What ideals have we 
in the Credit Union National 
tion? 

How should the affairs of CUNA and 
of the affiliates of CUNA be conducted 
ittain 


lor 


motivii- 
were his 
inherited 


Associa- 


if we are to reach up to ind to 
the ideals which Filene established 
the credit union movement’? 

For ethics have with motiva- 
tion—with idealism. 

I use the word ‘motivation’ a good 
deal; what do I me ? 

To my mind motivation means orig- 
inal impulse What gener- 
our power? What is it our pur- 
pose to do with the power we cenerate? 

the 


union program. 


} 
to ao 


in bv it? 


and 


‘ 


purpose 
ton 

For this business of motive Is at 
basis of the whole credit 
If it was right originally, then our only 
job is to keep it right. F 
the credit union to America ; 
in the belief that the credit union had 


ilene brought 


he persisted 


something in it of value for you and for 
He backed that belief in very prac- 


me. 
tical 
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I was associated with him one wav o1 
another tor twentv vears and I think | 
know the answer to that particular 

Kilene beheved that the motive 
of human lite was service—not profits 
LH eheved th t working people who 

ould cooperate intelligently could, if 
they ere inspired by the motive of 
service, do things for each other which 

; 


for them. 


. 3 s s 
no one eise could or would ao 


Now if we can get that notion—that 
the credit union is a service organiza- 
tion, not in the business of making 
prol but in the business of doing the 
most pos-ible good tor its members— 
the answers to the other questions are 
easy. What characteristics should pre- 


in the ideal credit union treas- 
He should understand that the 
union eNists for the service of its 


dominate 
urer? 
credit 
members and is governed by that single 
He will of course keep 
his accounts accurately but he will not 
encourage the payment of too high divi- 
dends. He will alwavs be telling him- 
self: “this credit union is 


consice rit 


Ion 


a credit union 
union of its members to take care 
of their credit problems and it isn't 

He will therefore 
favor the AA policy of loan protection 
all 


extra 


oii 
an 
investment union.” 
whereby borrowers 
and 


Insurance, are 


insured without charge to 


them for the protection, the insurane¢ 
being paid for by the credit umon. He 


will favor share savings Insurance so that 
his members will begin to build u 
quate insurance protection. He 

eager to work in and with the 
League and with the National Associa- 


) ace - 
will be 


strite 


~-"s fae 
she. SO 
aelrnng 6D 
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tion because hi il] understand that if 
only by such eooper n tl ( - 
vance the credit union movemet 
will remember the service rendered by 
Edw ird \. Filene and he will Wwe rk 
through the State and N nil org 
zations because it 1s now our job to take 
that work up and to earry it on. He 
will sense that that is our t to Filen 


And the ideal credit union, ob 


will do these things It wall pavia mod- 
est dividend; it will use the AA px 

and life savings (both of more 1 T= 
tance to credit) union me ers) than 
dividends). It will be fair to its tre 

urer; it will play ball with the State 
and National organization and the local 
ch ipter. It will not sit on the side lines 
of the national development, picking up 


from the work of 


the Stite 


what it can of benefit 
CUNA and of League, 
paying its di and putting its 
shoulder willingly to the wheel 
be a thumber, or bumming a 
ride. It will help pay for its fair share 
of the gas and oil (in state and 

dues) and will be an important member 
of the team. The il Le President 
has the vision of the great job we 
ing. He the relationship of 
to every other league He Is, In 
of the 


the credit 


with- 
out 1e- 
It won't 
stealing 


national 


ile rue 
sees 
league 
his credit union outlook, a citizen 
United 


union 


States, cr] qd when 
forward 


other State. He 


are still SIXtV Nn 


movement goes not oniy 
in his own but in every 
knows that 


people or so (manv ot 


there 


State) who need the credit union 
strives to bring it TO the) lle knows 
our job is a big job. He plavs his big 
part in i 

(Conti ae oO? M ( >} 
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rs hild’s hte are 
nt ! Cl training, 

e ) l early to the 
Ol I nel I meaning ol 


hen remarking to the new 
rs who just moved in next door, 
\\ Ves, my Johr nh hy d the mensle 3 


the age of five,” you ean add, “My 
had his first eige ol 


money 
i en vas four and 
It didn’t hit him very hard, but 


een 


e | nee been im ted against 
\\ e, Extravaganes nd Stinginess.” 

Dil you ever, as an ry desper- 

vy to curb extravagance nd groan, 

() o hard t e economical! 


Phere re »y manv things I want and 


L | eem to buy what 
I vt have And your ite, 
to tl hand ed crocodile 
! h you 
\ th « her 
m, we'll 
| n of 


\ ram ill | { t o-fold 
» teach ment by giv- 

i chance to make their own 

or to have part in the mils 


nt effort by giv- 
( ) vy with 

\ 
ry . hen we 
mere ¢l t let us 


m ol one. Isn't even an 

S vear old judgment given some train- 
} » called upon ) eigh the rela- 

e me! of a movie and three new 
hool peneils when one or the other 


THRIFT WITH 
YOUR ABC'S 


by LOREAN WILTROUT 


must come out of the weekly allowance? 


Tim who has re- 
cently taken over a paper route learn 


something about earning a labor income 


that new bievele? 

lim is accumulating nickels for 
urth of July fireworks, 
» harder he works, and the 
he saves, the greater 


will have? 


vhen he is saving tor 
Or sav ° 


doesn’t he 


number of 


Perh ps the best wav to develop 4 
ense of values in a child jis to give him 
ekly allowance. This will depend 


n size upon the age of the ech ld, hnum- 
er of children in the family, and the 
e of the family income. The allow- 
nee should be paid in sums and at in- 


tervals known in advance. The child 
! ) 


ought also to learn to make a small 
nd know where every 


Beware 


+ 1 ” 
llowance 


hi wever. 

* term 

uld mean to the child an amount 
he vs 1 is own, and 

not an indulgence. Nor should it 

he a payment for work, such as paving 


10 vear old Marv 10 cents a 


ever 


week to 

ne the dishes, for the familv 1s a co- 
operative group in which each receives 
what he is entitled to by his needs, and 
not necessarily what 

“When and how should an allowance 
be given?” you ask. “When” depends 


he earns. 





individual child. Sometimes 
there is danger of putting too much re- 
sponsibility and strain on the child by 
A good starting time 
is when the child can do simple figuring 
necessary to keep accounts. 

Payment should be weekly and on a 
regular day. Parents should be definite 
what the 


on the 


sturting too soon. 


about allowance is to cover 
and should not secretly resolve, “We'll 
make up the difference, if the youngster 
doesn’t make ends meet.” Such 
indulgence will lead to the child’s rea- 
soning, “It won't make any difference if 
I buy this new fishing pole with my al- 
lowance or not. Dad'll get me those 
swimming trunks anyway.” 

Nor should the allowance be intended 
for amusement only. School supplies 
could out of it. Another item 
might be church or Sunday school pen- 
nies. I mention the latter because the 
child should be led to the realization 
that he should not spend his money en- 
tirely on himself. There is a difference 
hetween economy and stinginess. Stingi- 
but real thrift in- 


quite 


come 


is selfishness, 


ness 
cludes giving. 

As rapidly as possible the child’s al- 
lowance and the resulting responsibilities 
should be increased. The child’s prog- 
ress in judgment, not age, will determine 
the rate of increase. Gradually the al- 
should cover all clothing and 
minor personal expenses 

I do not mean that a child should shop 
or make all When 
Mary’s choice is between a new dress or 
a new pair of shoes and having decided 
upon one of them, the other must wait 
until next month, it will mean a 
deal to her to have a wise mother’s ad- 
vice, “Why not look at the soles of those 

(Cont nued on page ty) 


if mwanee 


decisions alone. 


great 
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CREDIT 
NION 


DEVOTED TO 
THE TASK OF 
CLARIFYING THE 
CREDIT UNION 


By JAMES W. BROWN 


T H CE 








, ARTICLE in the Mav number of 
the BripGeE in this section, giving the 


high suicide rate in the Cuna Mutual 
death claims, clearly points out the ap- 
palling results of the merciless greed and 
high pressure of our modern industrial 
woe 

The writings of leading psychiatrists 
and sociologists further confirm the fact 
that in addition to the increase in sul- 
cides, we are actually 
money to take care of | 


spending more 
yroken minds and 
shattered nerves than is spent to main- 
Undoubt- 


edly, if figures were available, the prey- 


tain prisons for our criminals, 


ing on distressed emploved workers by 
unscrupulous money lenders is a big, con- 
tributing factor to this deplorable con- 
dition. 


Here 


non 


again 1s a pl ice where the credit 
constructive contribution to. the 
welfare of the employed American worker 
cannot be We save him dol- 
lars in interest and judging from gratetul 
expressions Of appreciation 
outlooks on life our help goes deeper 

with our svm- 


bottom ol the 


oe. 
ited 


estim 
and happier 


Sometimes it is possible 
pathy for the man at the 
pile, the unemploved on relief, we 
the increased ditheul 


lorget 
ltv of the struggles 
and trials of the worker who is still em- 
ploved and trying to pay all his bills 
We feel keenly for the unemploved and 
regret the credit union set-up is such that 
no direct help can be given, although the 
spread of purchasing power by credit 
a decided help in in- 
employment. Unemployment 
break down morale 
Yet while it is stark tragedy, it 1s true 
that when human beings are pushed too 
far and lose evervthing, it often ends in 
&@ passive resignation, a Irom 
struggle, and a lessening of the nervous 


THE BRIDGE 


union ope! itions Is 
creasing 


undoubtedly does 


ceeasing 
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If this is not true, how can we 
explain the passive endurance of the mil- 
lions unemploved and on relief? 


tension 


However, workers with jobs continue 
to fight, worry, twist and turn to main- 
tain Insurance, taxes, payments on 
homes, doctor bills ete., carrving a heavy 
load with no sense of winning or getting 
ahead. With such emploved workers the 
agency ol the credit 
help and relieve the 
The re are a 


union goes far to 
tension 
few, like the unfortunate 
voung mentioned in the last 
article, who even with the help of the 
credit union could not stand the strain 
and sought peace in death. Yet there are 
probably thousands of eases where shat- 


nervous 


fellows 


tered nerves have been restored and m v= 
be self destruction averted by the kindly 
aid of the credit union 


Such secrets are 


rightly locked in the minds of the credit 
committees and treasurers. 
One case can be given, without eiting 


names, which will illustrate’ this \ 
worker came into the credit union office. 
His financial affairs were in a bad way. 
He had a large family, and had had much 
sickness and reverses. He owed two doc- 
tors $350. One of the accounts had been 
placed with a collection agency and was 
about to be turned over to the sheriff's 


office for a wage attachment, when the 
credit union got news of it. The poor 


nd honest, but 


— 
7 
13 


fellow was hard w 


ur Greatest 


OBJECTIVE 


was a victim of hard luck and too many 
dependent relatives. He was just about 
at the end of his rope. Discouraged and 
hopelessly in debt, hounded by creditors, 
he didn’t know which way to turn. The 
treasurer of the credit union 
his creditors. He talked straight to 
them, warning them that to attach the 
man’s would mean the worker 
would lose his iob, and th if Just another 
large family would be on relief and 90 

of their accounts hopelessly lost as far as 


went to 


wages 


collecting was concerned. The treasuret 
was able to make satisfactory 
ments with the creditor and the 
wis freed of the terror of the wage at- 
tachment. He now has shares in the 
credit union and paid off his loans. He 
ithetie look 


1] 


when he talks 


has lost his former sullen, }) 
and his lights up 


credit union to his fellow 


face 
workers 

This is truly the finest and greatest 
function of the credit union, the real 
To emphasize this 
Is not to belittle In anv wav the ste dy 
material and development. We 
cannot praise high enough the 


heart of It= SUCCESS, 
growth 


enterprise and courage ol the Groups oO} 
six to ten workers who with a few dollars 
capital have launched our credit unions 
business In 


few vears we have seen these 


on the uncertain sea oft 
enterprise 


grow With assets and loans in the million 


and pay regular dividends. Th ] n 
amazing achievement which ean be 
viewed with a great deal of pride, and 
the verv eflicieneyv that has n de it pos- 
sible, supplies the means to earr out the 
high idealism of the movement But 
without this idealism and the thousands 
of eases of relieved distress. the credit 
Wwnions could only he e] =sed mong the 


minor money making institutions, hardlv 
worth the devotion If h is ( lled forth 
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THE FAMILY DOCTOR 


Zh) related lo 


GROUP INSURANCE PLANS 


By DR. L. H. O. STOBBE, M.A.; M.D. 
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doctor's ention, 
ndness, h centle- 
LOOS, lo v, his 
| welfare, 
e in handling all 

! S 
el] e COM- 


Ole —and 


nest “doc- 
botchery 
t any price 

t skilful 
heart. We 
le, intelli- 
nd ble to 


wh 
t hie 


that 


enever 
tan ly 
he is 


the hub of any health or hospitalization 


plan. His services just can not be mech- 
anized. His every act is to the indi- 
vidual, and not in groups All broken 
legs are no LiKe nor to be handled 


alike; ll babies re not born the 
| il cise ses Varv;: ind til 
His opinion on 


lual problem 


surgical conditions vary 
how to attack each indivir 
hye ceomes verv essenti il. 
Group regimentation and group regu- 
lation of patients is designed and bound 
to break up the essential relationship 
bond between the family doctor and his 
when that relationship 


lls, the entire new grou 


— and 
g ping 
doomed to tuilure. How could a group 
of laymen, who do not understand the 


system 1s 


real problems, 
blooded American tamily doctor to give 
good service in anv given case, if his 
heart is not in it?) And how would thev 
good? Is it 
person or the 
group bill? Would he 
not be led to be partial to the Group In- 
surance Plan 
ually lead into indit 
vidual patient ? 


know if his services were 
not human to please the 
that pavs the 
which pavs him, and grad- 


ference to the indi- 


The Outeome 

Would not the whole scheme degener- 
i-charity 
system on the 
all? Would any 
very best where he is forced into some 
plan that curtails his free-ageney? I am 
afraid that it would 
report-blank filling type of service as 
was the case with the F. E. R. A. 

Many small sporadie insurance group 


ate To a sen 


or charity 


the doctor after 


<eTvVvice 
part ot 


sood doctor give 


ll dea nerate to a 


companies are springing up all over the 
country at present and the public is gul- 
lible enough to fall for these fly-by-night 
After have 
made their stake they even become in- 
different, and many of them run against 
insurmountable snags in the matter of 
caring for their About the 
time the first suit comes up ag ‘inst them, 


they usually give up the ghost, leaving 
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promises. these 


companies 


customers 











the poor public to again shift for them- 


I personally 
was offered one such job recently which 


might illustrate a 


selves iis best 


they ean 
two. A 
ist il coun- 
sellors had recently seen Group Insur- 
ance Plans which they 


point or 


DIstie p ind his two eccless] 


vorked up, and 


in all sincerity thought them to be bene- 
ficial to their ward membership and co- 
operative community, and they then 


] W } 
month when the plan Was to get under 
way. That is, thev were | 
mily per month, of which I w 
get 31.00, and thev we uid vet the 
dollar for handling the In 
since they were assured over a thousand 
families through their s within 
thirtv davs | would be eunr nteed 


called on me 


is ofleres 


S1O00.00 a 


] 
to collect 


S200 


per 1 r is TO 


other 
And 


“Hess 
sill 


} 
esmen 


minimum of a thousand dollars with 
chances for more than that \t first 
thev thought I should be honored that 


me to such 
proposition, but thev 


not ecept 


they picked on give me 


wonderful salary 


were soon told that I would 


their o eT Iw is to be fully responsible 
rr the lives of a thousand families o1 
more tor mv salarv, and thev merely 
had thr collection overhead tO Worry 
bout! The publie would pay for two 


dollars’ worth of medical service and on- 


worth in return. 
ill business mv wavy, 


one dollar's 
‘hev would corral 
lorce people to whether 
not, and col- 


creating good 


come to see me 


Obs 


selves out of the medical money! 


or then 
= so unsound that [told them 


ethical physician would accept 
iban- 
their fine plan and are no 
interested in benefiting mankind 
their health insurance plans. 


Now 


regulate all of this throu 


] 


then, if the State should trv to 


ch new 


govern- 


ment bureaucracies, and the medical pro- 

fession thereby relieved of all its charity 
| | ) | 

and semi-charity work, utopia would re- 
? 

sul 101 the ioector } + v] + ybout the 


surance for the entire nation would be 
1 fine thing for the doctor he ould 
get paid every time, but what about our 
tree-7el v7? N heed nicd he S 
com ste med he and one thre 
State falces his ove t » hit rell 
t ‘ : 4 al our ot) act @ 7 


Government take over billions ¢ lollars 
worth of charitv work annually hen it 
Is recelving nd always has received if 
gratis and pertectly ngly trom. the 


No profession h 


Charity, 


is sacrificed =O much 
Altruism, 
ical profession 


ind 
Con- 
know, 


teaching the 


Service as the me 


ceiving the very best they 


healing as fast as thev ean, 
public how to prevent ind avoid repe ited 
pitfalls, and thus constantly working to 


Modern 


doctors 


their own economic detriment 


medicine has no secrets. All 
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willingly impart all they know to each 
other and to the public at lar 
are no fakirs in the medical profession. 
Why then should lay-organizations ind 
lav-bureaucracies prescribe for these al- 


ce, There 


i i 
truist highly trained men ho are 
J , 
hound by an oath to do justice at all 


with such 
Interference unless it be guided properly 
by the physicians and surgeons who do 
the work and fully understand the prob 
lems involved. The American Medical 
\ssociition has plenty of efficient men 
for the job. 


Therefore now, let us look at the real 


ctors’ point of view 


First, | would sav, that all 


of this present prevalent discussion of 
economics is relegated in the back. ob- 
secure, secondary part of the family doe- 
tors daily mental grind. He is notori- 
ously a poor business man—chiefly of 


__—___—_——_—_———————————————— 


The subject of 


much 


group medicine right 
debate. We have 
irticles favoring this new svstem 
of medical care. It is 


rr 


volve = 


the function of 


the B TDek however, not to idvoente 
hut to edueate. We are anxious to pre- 
sent impartially all sides of controversial 


questions which affect the welfare. of 


credit union members. Therefore the 
presentation of an article does not com- 
mit the Bripes editorially to the subject 
matter thereof. Weare glad to have th 
article trom r fellow credit unior 
Dr. L. H. O. Stobbe of S Lake ( 
Utah 

EpITor. 

——— ——— 











nvone 
he does his 


ly alwavs 
oucht- Ol } \ 


without th 


.. + + 
WOrk r= 


The aim of each physician and sur- 
geon Is to prevent disease: to cure the 
sick; to alleviate physical suffering and 
mental anguish; and to make life longer, 
happier, more tolerable nd more eth- 
eilent. There no adequate compensa- 
} me de fod # tig pi - 
tice f »? ercept that ‘ 
from ¢ ction inherent the f 
fi//> f / e aims ¢ t/ { 
ot ti j 

The function of investigating disease, 

nd treating the sick in the best way that 


o be correct, has 
tered by the medical pro- 
bandoned. 


pre TeCSS 


must go on. We a s deeply re- 
; ry)? 

Se) j } } / Oppose any da- 

ries ot po fecal economy that ntertere 
; . : . 

moti fhe mare h of prog ess of scientific 


Our oath stands as pr 


as it did in 


code 


the day of Hipp 


of ethics is not chanel 


preeminent today 
erate (hur 


r. And 


American organized me ( n- 
stantly see king tO tlormuliute ! ppv 
i sound, s dependable program of 


| l tI t He sity 
time maintain a high standard of medi- 
eal service tor ill ith the contin m 
ot the si lentihe investigations and de- 
velopments that have characterized the 
profession for centuries, By e 
to alt / ‘ fis whe? No ( I 


ven 


T10n illy CcuLlp ye d To exercise contre | over 


this situation 


We demand that no profit-taking 
i} A pa fry prrvext h, ye mitted to « pla 
bet reen the patient and | )} ! 
n anu me j t thy vat yf 
?? f |} hy ‘ ‘ ft ¢ ( 4 
/ tn fan pl mid t t the 
” hod } ) vf na 
}/t ” vif ( f c [ / b en 
thy , ‘ 1 } ‘ ; ai } | ; My 
pl 1) \nv s m of economic re- 


uligent, and medieal 
these people must have no 
cash benetits wl 


on, | 


then in conclu 


conner 


tion 


tsoever, 


would lk 


fay 


to say to our Cooperatives and Credit 
Union Members, that no true econot 
<olution of the mv care problem h 

< vet been s orily worked out 
through grouping insurances or through 
} rs t | Tidedle-mMan reciny li 
Beware of the mor making schemes 
when it comes to matters of he th It 
3 =< mp0 nt to el me Vou! muV 
‘ tol s if is to choose Vi 


| L 

fear that his loctor 
him down in time of need, « 
no mone Cooperate with 


honestly in solyvin y your ll ae 
lems and vou ll be far ahead of any 
group prepayment plan ever devised. 
Don't let them make indige t ot 
vou—lt Is g xe to ly Oin 
to have | e honor ( l il- 


vidual character. 
BripGe Magazine reader 
to hear both sides of the 


problem of medical care.” It 


a CKS ( - )) ent m 
all unnecessary hangers-on ¢ 
: ; 

ing art were eliminated in the 
peo} le would re illv COOpPe! 
ethical honest family doctor, 
have the lowest cost mi 
world has evel een No 


che iply 


work is | 


does and no | Vinan Ww 


responsibilities, 


onomle 

' yl ? ’ 
IS, 
nd 
| ] ] 
) Lit’ Lit _ 
U.S., and 
te h the 





NEWS of the CREDIT UNION SECTION, FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
seine a 


Summer Review 


Noth ng much stirring, 


erally or figuratively What better 
than to forget news happenings for the 
moment and take a look at some of the 
phases of this developing Federal credit 


nion movement which many of us have 
heen curious about but which we haven't 
had time to go into? Presenting a 
jumble of iter some significunt, some 


just idly interesting. 


The Typical FCU 


Thrown I! Federal eredit unions into 
one he nad at ne composite 
‘ I on th the erinee ( (lis- 

ed by returr r the end of 1937, we 

oursel vi with the following 

Lhe lor average, Federal credit 

nat the close of last vear had 211 

( ( hout eight per quarter 

‘ ( TI henit 

( ( ie’ 1 r eli le Oo yom 

Lon th ets of SS.600. Its 
member | | share ot S7.SOO. oF bout 
S37 enc] Every three months the aver- 


| kee ! I ney well lo ned 
Its nding loans totaled about 

<7 10) nine-tenths as much 
\ ether it had loaned 
s (WM) ! t= meme 
h le ( iM) Pre oO <ions. 

‘ ‘ ‘ lout t] about 

$77 

It had eash on ] 1 he bank of 

tf ST 400) \t t] p 1 the veor it 

lad ; ; , ed 8335 

ky he t ( org ( | to th 
end of 1937 it had charged off less than 
10 for bad loat nd had set up a re- 


Being a comparatively voung credit 
union its operating expenses have been 
low—for the vear 1937 they ran less than 
S200, the largest item being about $100 
for salaries. Gross income stood at $625, 
one-half of which was net profit. Nine- 
tenths of the income came from interest 
on loans. 

That is the picture as it stood at the 
end of last vear. But it is not the pic- 
ture of today. So steadily do the aver- 
ages rise, in fact, that only a motion pie- 
ture would adequately represent the situ- 

tion. 


Not So Slow 


These averages, as students of the 


eredit 


union movement will recognize, 
are considerably below. the correspond- 
ing figures applving to state-chartered 
credit unions, which as a group are much 
older than the Federals That, however, 
does not mean that the Federal eredit 
unions are particularly slow-growing. It 
is due simply to the fact that the con- 
stant addition of new Federal credit 
unions keeps the averages down. 
Curious to see how fast Federal credit 
unions really grow, a staff member of the 
Section looked up the figures for the first 
ten active Federal eredit unions to be 
chartered in each of a number of states. 
In New York this block of ten pioneer 
Federal credit unions at the end of 1937 
had an average membership of 330 and 
of 820.900. Other 


f dozen tried out ranged 


fro r) verage ot 246 members and 
_ (WM) ory =) res to 459 embers ind 
$26,700 in shares. For 70 of these earlier 
eredit unior ill] more than two vears 
old. the vernge membership w = 353 and 
the erage shareholdings 819.300 

For state-chartered eredit unions as a 


whole the recent Department of Labor 
survey showed a 1936 average of 271 
members and $25,600 assets (pointing to 
average shares of about $23,000). In 
two to three years, therefore, Federal 
credit unions may be considered as fairly 
well grown up. 


A Few Firsts 

Leading state in number of Federal 
charters: Pennsylvania, with 346 (end 
of June). New York was second, with 
344. In the first six months of 1937 each 
state received 50 charters. 

Highest average FCU membership: 
District of Columbia, 345 members per 
credit union (end of 1937).  Pennsyl- 
vania was second, with 308. 

Largest Federal credit union: Wek- 
earnvan, Kearny, N. J. Mareh report 
shows 4,793 members, $392,000 assets 
Second, Internal Revenue, Washington, 
D. C., with 2767 members and 8250000 
assets in March. 

Leading type of industrial FCU: Oil 
workers, 214 eredit unions chartered 

First teacher Federal eredit union: 
Public School Teachers of Hartford, Con- 
necticut—first pass book issued Novem- 
ber 14, 1954. 

Largest teacher Federal credit. union: 
Union County, N. J., Teachers, Roselle 
Park, New Jersev—1,0S84 members, 8137, 
000 assets (Mareh report). Second, 
Dade County, Fla., Teachers, Miami, 
Florid i—701 me mobers. S59_000 assets 

First religious-type Federal credit 
union: St. Boniface Parish, New Haven, 
Conn. (charter No. 37) and St. Marv’s 
Meriden, Conn., Parish (charter No. 39) 
were both chartered on November 15. 
1934. The latter began business on No- 
vember 25 and the former on December 
6. 1934 
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Largest religious-type Federal credit 
union: In point of membership the 
largest is St. Anne’s Fall River, Mass., 
FCU, with 491 members on March 31, 
1938. Second is St. Jos« ph’s Parish, Mt. 
Oliver, Pa., FCU, in Pittsburgh, with 
o71 members in March. In point of as- 
sets the St. Joseph's Parish Credit Union 
with S15.500 as compared with 
$15,000 for St. Anne’s. 

Largest police Federal credit union: 
Los Angeles Police FCU—1,872 mem- 
bers, $215,000 assets in March. Second, 
Pittsburgh Police FCU—(June report) 
SIS members and SSO0,700 assets. 


leads 


Largest firemen’s Federal credit union: 
In point of membership the Pittsburgh 
Firemen’s FCU leads with 909 as of 
March 51. On that date its assets were 
$00,600. The March report for the New 
Orleans Firemen’s FCU shows 540 mem- 
bers and SSO.SO00 assets, but the June re- 
received, raises the figures to 
560 members and 891,990 assets. 


port, just 


Largest railway Federal eredit union: 
New York Central Railroad System 
Emp. Buffalo FCU—1,1SS members, 
SSS.000 assets (NI irch). Second, Hock- 
ing Diy Chesapeake & Ohio tailway 
Emp. FCU, Columbus, Ohio —719 mem- 
bers, 843.500 assets. 


A Little About Ourselves 
And now, while we are in the review- 
why not take at the 
government organization that looks after 
Federal credit union affairs? 

The 


main 


ing mood, 1 glance 


organization, in a sense, 1s 
Under the Federal act of 1934 the 
business of chartering and supervising 
Federal credit unions was put in the 
hands of the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. During the 
whole life of the act that office has been 
held by Mr. W. 1. Mvers, whose resigna- 
tion, however, has been announced for 
early fall. 


one 


In earrving out the eredit union du- 
ties with which he is eharged the Gov- 
ernor mav ¢all on anv office or unit of 
the Farm Credit Administration to help 
him, and as a matter of fact 
make use of a number of them. 


he does 


To look after most of the administra- 
tive details the Governor, soon after the 
act was passed, created the Credit Union 
Section and selected Mr. C. R. Orehard 
us its director. Except for a brief pe- 
riod in the beginning, when Mr. Herbert 
Emmerich acted as director, Mr. Orchard 
has held the position during the whole 
period of its existence. 

Under Mr. Orehard and the assistant 
director, Mr. Milton Rvgh, the Credit 


Union Section functions through three 
subsections. The “Washington office,” 
now in the charge of Mr. E. J. Hickey, 


takes eare of the mass of clerical work 
which naturally comes the way of the 
headquarters of such a far-flung activity 
Mrs. Marv McLean directs the work of 
writing letters, keeping records, checking 
up on bonds, sending out publications, 
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While Mr. E. L. Hoge, with 
Messrs. Dublin, Amos, and 
Jack, analyzes the thousands of quarterly 
reports, keeps track of liquidation pro- 
ceedings, and carries on other specialized 
work. 

Mr. W. P. Mallard, with Mr. Joseph 
E. Blomgren as directs the 
“office of field operations ” For Federal 
credit union purposes the United States 
has divided “territories,” 
each served by a fieldman—oceasionally 
by more than one. These fieldmen give 
most of their time to service work, keep- 
ing in touch with Federal credit unions 
and giving them a helping hand when- 
ever needed; but thev are also available 
to call on new groups that have filed an 
application for a Federal charter, find 
out if conditions are favorable for the 


and the like , 


the sid ot 


assistant, 


been into 2S 


operation of a Federal credit union, and 
help the new group get under way. 

The third subsection is the new “mem- 
bership relations” unit which has 
previously described in these pages. Mr. 
W. E. Allen is shaping out its program 
of activities, assisted by Mr. Joseph G. 
Riddle. 

Such is the make-up of the Credit 
Union Section. To with it the 
Governor other offices of the 
Farm Credit Administration for various 
types ol technical aid 


been 


Worl k 


calls on 


The examination 
of Federal credit unions provided for by 


law is carried on by the Examination Di- 
vision of the Farm Credit Admuinistra- 
tion, which has its own field examiners 
All legal matters are referred to the Le- 
gal Division. Statistics of Federal credit 
unions are compiled and published by the 
Division of Finance and Research, and 
the Division of Information and 
sion, through a representative 

to the Credit Union Section, prepares 
pamphlets and other written material. A 
section of the General Files, directed by 
Mrs. Sarah Appelstein, is kept busy filing 
credit union correspondence and reports 
and turning them up for the use of va- 
rious members of th® Section 


Iexten- 


issigned 


Getting On in Years 
You wouldn't exactly eall the Credit 
Union Section old, but if is getting on 


on June 26 four full vears had actually 


passed since the enactment of the law 


which brought it into being. Birthdavs 
are beginning not to mean so much any 
more, and this one came and went with 
no eake or candles or other celebration in 
the oflices 

A check-up of Meta Griffin’s charter 
list, however, shows that the Federal end 
of the credit union movement is not vet 
suffering from decrepitude. In these four 
vears 2.830 Federal credit unions hav 
been authorized to do business, and 330 


have been chartered this year 
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? 
Who Are the Cuna Cubs: 
To all of vou who are reading this 
page for the first time, U1 Major ex- 
tend } { eles Phe CUNA 
Cubs i Mit} re g orgal tion 
‘ | i g . ~~} = are 
| 13) } | | ‘ 
of the Cubs to bring these bovs and 
~ » = 1 toy I t] Cull 
eal ( he credit uni ind 
i | = carried « rough 
t | = ‘ n | son 1s 
the s ‘ I Man Under the 
| b . I ‘ t ere no! 
0 i | he } s i ] T burro 
nia { 3 Li ke Sol i fis 
Burro ar ‘ looking into the « it 
on mie to d out wl it’s 
iby 
] hope to fe local 
h Cubs to hold regular 
tings l ou W to join the 
Cubs, ve 1a members] blank 
on tl last page ot Phe Parpar The 
rule ri bershiy is that vour 
1 « t t subseriber to The 
RIDGE 
grown up there'll be enough saved for 
me to go off t nv college lL want to.” 
“Is he saving some for me?” Barney 


ne n | co too?” 


“Of course not, Barney, but I'll prob- 
1 along Just to keep me eom- 
pany | bet none ot the other hovs will 
have such a swell friend to bring with 


them,” observed Little Son, patting Bar- 
nev's shoulder affectionatelv, “And we'll 
have lots of fun together, learning how 
to fly I don't know how we'll fit vou 
nan airplane, but we'll manage it some- 
hi 

| know what I'l save my pennies for, 
then.” heehawed Barney loudly “i 
| e to buv mvself some of those vog- 
gles nd ~ 1 things that real a i- 

. , n they flr 


“Oh come or let's loreect <chool ind 


go swiml ng,” vell | | ttle Son, racing 
off toward the woods. The two pals 

ere soon forgetting college and banana 
! = as they splashed around in Cow 





THE CUBBYHOLE 


ETTERS ARE FEW and far between, 
7 now that the davs are long and hot, 
but there are still some Cubs who take 
time off to ask for pen pals. Among 
them are: 

LD. W. “Brother” White, age 14, whe 
lives in Butler, Tennessee “way « 
South” where it’s plenty hot. He en- 
jovs writing letters, and ends with the 
encouraging words, “I have saved $1.50 
in my Cuna Cub Bank.” He sends along’ 
a curious problem which you Cubs ean 
try to figure out, I can’t. Here it is: 

First, put down the figures— 
52345679 

Tell your Pal to pick a number. Sup- 
pose he picks out 3. Just sav 3 times 
% is 27. Then multiply 27 by 123 45 
6 7 9 and it will give vou a row of 
threes at the bottom. If you Want anv 
other number, just multiply the number 
you pick by nine and it will give you 
the same result. 

Marv Noel Harton, 11, 711 North 
12th, St. Joseph, Missouri, writes an in- 
teresting letter. “I like to swim, play 
baseball, tennis,” she savs. “I like also 
to tap dance, play the piano and sing. 
At school I like arithmetic, spelling, art, 
music and gym.” 

Virginia Herbert, 3944, 12 Avenue, §., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, likes pets. Her 
hobbies are riding a bievele, roller skat- 
ing, and ice skating. 

From last month we have the names 
of: 

Marguerite MeInernev, 89 Johnswood 
foad, Roslindale, Massachusetts. 

Jane Svobodny, 2520 Penn Avenue, 
North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Lawrence Aleck, 3721 Van Buren St., 
Columbia Heights, Minnesota 

Winnifred Little, 2159 N. 51 Street, 
Milw iukee, Wisconsin 

Let’s have more pen pal letters! 
You'll have great fun writing to friends 
neToss the world, onee vou become a 
part of The Cubbvhole section. 
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WHO IS URSA MAJOR? 
To oe ee 


mar letters king whether she is a 
| nor wo n | tins e ol her pro- 
ests We re print or hel pi ire ~() 
VOU l | 0 Jus iit he ls nd h t she 

age 

= AC 

Ursa is twenty-two vears old. She 
vas born in Washington, Pennsylvania, 

d her travels have included living in 


Chicago, Indianapolis, Akron, Brooklyn, 
Milwaukee, Lake Providence, Louisiana, 
Tampa, Florida and finally, Madison 


She graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin, school « rnalism with the 
class of 1937 1 shortly thereafter she 
eame to the Editor of the Bripce with 
her idea for the CUNA Cubs. Now the 
Cubs have about 1500 members and 
mor re coming in everv dav Your 





Slogan Contest 


Entering our second month in Just send in those entries, re 
this Slogin Contest, we note hap- > membering some 
pily that there are many, many our organization in’ the slogan 


entries. And now, for one more The most important phase, of 


month vou have a chance of see- course, is the thrift, the. saving 
Ing your Winning slogan printed on — angle of the CUNA CUBS. Let's 
our boys and girls page every find a suitable motto for the 
month, plus one of our three one- CUNA CUBS. Send in your sug- 
lollar prizes. gestions right away! 














How To Join the CUNA Cubs 


First there are just a few rules for our Club though there are no duce 


(1) We are going to join Pop’s credit union 


1 1 
hhies alter we get a Cub bank 


2) We are going to read our own page in the Bripce and send 
we have good ones and write each other once in a while through our own Postottice 
which is CUNA Cub Postbox, ¢/o The Bripce, Madison, Wisconsin. In these letters 
we'll tell what we hil c.. and 


ce to do, about our games and our vacations, et ind get aec- 


To Join: get a post ird and COPY the following words. We would advise vou to 
eut out this application and mail it in but Pop wouldn't want vou to eut his copy ot 


the Bripce, he likes it too well. Address the ecard to CUNA Cub Postbox, ¢/o The 
Bripce, Madison, Wisconsin 


I WANT TO JOIN THE CUNA CUBS! 


I want to join the CUNA Cubs. This is my ‘P| lieation I understand that I 
will receive (1) a membership button: (2 


i il - 
} ’ 


, | 
) a DOOK ¢ ries red ) Lt pennyv savings 


The Credit Union in mv family is the... a .....-Credit Union 





@ A Cuna Cub Fisherman is Edgar Sapp who 
hails from Pleasantville, New Jersey 
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@ Here's Ola Faye Mahon from Olney, Texas; 
right between two boys! 


®@ A reg'lar fella, Bill Fortnam of Madison. 
His dad works for the Cuna Mutual Society 

















Readers are invited to Submit Questions on any Credit 
Union Problems and also to give us your frank reaction on 
the answers, whether you agree or disagree with the Editor. 


What About HK? 











From Pennsylvania 


Subject: Minimum Share Holdin:: to 
Obtain Loan 


() AY, | () ‘ ‘ 
‘ 
, | 
L hive 
‘ sO) ( ell res 
Their re he v the 
! ‘ ol oul lh Cl ih | sh | 
} ‘ KY } t his 7 } 
ey! ( ence ne hree years ina 
I | ere ! ‘ ol l per on 
I ee rit eri e time belore 
y tol oan. On the other hand 
, 
yr i} \ Lg nao not h Ve 
SOOM) Tt noon then are wcount 
| l t lor rit | I until they 
hy ‘ 4 mu! teal S500) t the rate ol yas" 
cents or 50 cents per week Thev say 
that people | ve no right to expect to 


borro SVOO.O0 or S300.00 when ther 


only have 50 cents or S100 on shares 


Do you think that tl n advisable 
potley Im Vie of the taet that vou ean 
borrow from the loan companies on very 
hort 1 , In P rehh Vou can se- 
‘ . ! I l hev il ( one to 
hree ¢ 
\ M The 1 ortant tune- 
I ne ere nO! oO make loans 
fo Its members It ut <e to hamper 
the operation of the credit union by mak 
' nec ry and rary rules not 
contained in the law and the by 
| ( he eral Cred I") n | ‘ nd By 
pr le tl T ll ( ler ira) borrow 
one | by hie rhe er of the ere lit 
I ne neni! ( me nel } 
’ ne tor t \¢ one ] re . ly vine 
r one ? herent Nort} 
! l | l } he ve ied of 
he ’ { ] It is mere! 
the _ « the t ( l om to cle 
termine 1) hether the ] . lH henefit 
the propos er, and (2) whether 
thy ly n « ’ hv n li ith re or I 2 
! e tl t he re 1 It is not 
he re 0 the ere com ttee to 
eT : ‘ el ere n men 
to save \ll ns of a eredit 
credit union should be voluntary, other 
e the credit union loses much of its 
luc. A eredit union is a business. 11 
the duty of the Board of Directors and 


( elit Committee to endeavor constantly 
ry] ro ’ 1 exp nd that business. thus 


the =OTV ICE the eredit union 


99 


ers to its members. Each appheant 
oan 1s a prospective customer and 

( 0 rel ihe COTmmMit tee members 
i ao evel hg n then powel TO 

ease this prospective patron. Certainly 
they should not antagonize and hindet 
Nit th a lot of foolish rules However, 


if the credit union is short of funds and 
the credit committee has made this rule 


in order to increase the funds available 


lo! lo ns and the pro] osed borrower of 


or one or two hundred dollars does 
ve dollars to pav for one share 
why not lend him fifty-five mstead ot 
fiity dollars or three hundred ind five 
nstend of three hundred dollars, request- 
ing him to buy his one share with the 
extra five dollars borrowed. 1 believe 
your borrowers would be happv to ac- 
cept this method, particularly if it 1s ex- 
lained that this method is being used in 
order that the eredit union mis have ad- 


litional funds to loan. 


From Ohio 
Subject: Joint Accounts 


QUESTION No, 2? What objections. if 


nv, has eredit union experience brought 


out with respect to joint iccounts Tor 
husbands and wives? 
\NSWEI 1 have not found anv ob- 


jection in the credit union movement to 
nt accounts between husband and 
fe. On the other hand, we have found 
such aceounts to be extremelv useful, 


From Ohio 


Subject: Signature Necessary When 
Participant in Joint Account 
Borrows 


Qtestion No. 3. When a man who. 
with his wife, has a jomt aceount, bor- 
rows, must or should the wife sign the 
note 

Answer. It is not absolutely neces- 
sarv that a man who has a joint account 
with his wife must have his wife's signa- 
ture on the note at the time he borrows 
Since the account is joint, it is within the 


power of eithe r to withdraw the funds 


By TOM DOIG 


at anv time and therefore it is also with- 


in the power ol either to set those funds 
aside as collateral for a loan. In most 
causes there would be no objec tion by the 
borrower, however, 1f his wife were re- 
quested to sign the note with him. 


From Ohio 
Subject: Life Savings Insurance 


Question No. 4. Has Cuna Mutual 
made any ruling yet with respect to de- 
posit insurance carned on a joint ac- 
count? If so, what is the ruling? 


Answer. The Board of Directors oi 
the Cuna Mutual Society has ruled that 
when life savings insurance Is Issued on a 
joint account, that insurance covers only 
the life of the first person named on the 
ledger ecard of the credit umon. The 
life of the person whose name appears 
first on that ledger card is the life being 
insured in such a case and payment 
would be made onlv in case of the death 
of the first named party. 


From Ohio 


Subject: Borrowing with Shares as 
Collateral 


Question No. 5. Our treasurer has 
persu ded a number of members to make 
loun, instead of withdrawing their de- 
posits. This keeps our assets and earn- 
ings up, but is not, in my opinion, en- 
tirelv fair to the member, since he pav- 

premium of about 8°; to borrow his 
own monev. Would it be proper to pro- 
pose that we charge members who, with 
monev on deposit, desire to avail them- 
selves of it, but preter to do so by a loan, 
rather than a withdrawal, interest at the 
rate of 44° a month on the unpaid bal- 
ance? A member who borrows with his 
shares as collateral receives his interest, 
and his deposit insurance protection. To 
charge him 6° for this seems fairer than 
to charge him 12° 


Answer. When 2 member has funds 
on deposit in the credit union and is in 
need of money, there Are two reasons, 
and to the hest of mv knowledge onlv 
two good reasons, why he should borrow 
monev rather than withdraw his savings 
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First, if a member has dithiculty saving 
money, he might be better off if he bor- 
rowed rather than withdrew an accumu- 
lation of savings because he is obliged to 
repay the loan and at the end of the 
period he will still have his accumulated 
savings, whereas, if he 
savings he might not replace them. 


withdrew the 
The 
only other reason for borrowing instead 
of withdrawing would be that the net 
cost to the would be less 
through obtaining a loan and waiting to 
get the dividend on his shares than to 
withdraw his shares and lose the divi- 
dend. 
own credit union a member desposited 
$1,100 in the credit union on January 
Ist. On October Ist he came to me ad- 
vising that he wished to withdraw this 
money to buy an automobile. At that 
time our credit paving 6 

dividends. He had just three months to 
wit to receive a dividend of 866.00 I 
therefore advised him to borrow the 
$1,100 for ninety davs giving his shares 
as collateral. He did this and at the 
close of the ninety dav period obtained 
a dividend in the amount of 866.00, paid 
the eredit union interest on 
his loan, and then withdrew his savings 
and repaid the credit union loan. It is 
the business of the officers of the credit 
union to advise the member to do that 
thing which will be to his greatest ad- 
vantage. I do not that there 
should be anv deviation from the inter- 
est rate of 1° a month on loans, re- 
gardless of coll itera] ofiered. Our prin- 
ciple collateral in the credit umion move- 
ment is character and if the character 
of the individual is good, then it is as 
ood collateral as actual eash in the bank 
and the interest rate should be the same. 


borrower 


For example, at one time in my 


union Was 


$33.00 in 


believe 


From lowa 
An Open Letter to Thomas W. Doig 


Question No. 6. I should like to 
tuke up a few minutes of vour time and 
isk your opinion on a few problems 
which are confronting me in my own 
credit union. I have been treasurer for 
the past ten years and during that time 
have been most fortunate in gaining a 
host of friends. It 
real source ot pleasure to me to know 
that each of my black and 
white, felt free to come to me with their 
Together 
we were able to arrive at a satistactory 
solution and in some manner get them 
over the roughest places in the road. 
L'll admit some of my 
slow, but what with strikes, cuts in sala- 


has alw Vs been a 
accounts, 


worries and financial troubles 


accounts were 
ries and the general trend of business, 
I am wondering if a great manv of us 
have not found it necessary to re-budget 
our income and 
Hamburg-Creole instead of Porterhouse. 

More than a year ago a new president 
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was elected to serve our eredit) umion 
A swell fellow with an excellent head for 
figures. As a point of information I 
might add that for many years he has 
been emploved by a large automobile 
firm handling loans and collections. He 
Was given free reign in our credit union 
and received unequalled 
He proceeded to change our system using 
forms not printed by Cuna and at once 


cooperation, 


began A collection program that would 





QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


Regional Managing Directors 
heard mention several 
a Regional Managing Di- 
Just what does this term 
imply and what is its significance 
to the credit union movement ? 
Answer: It is the objective of 
each state league to employ as soon 


Il have 
times ol 


rector. 


as practical one person who will 
devote all his time and energy to 
the furtherance of the credit union 
program within that state. Such 
a person is usually referred to as 
the Managing Director of the State 
League and it is his duty to FJ RST 
organize credit unions within the 
state, and second to service exist- 
ing credit unions. 

In certain sections of the coun- 
trv two or more adjacent states, 
each unable alone to finance em- 
plovment of a full-time Managing 
Director, may unite financially in 
order to employ such a person to 
Such 
an overhead organization is known 
as a Regional Credit Union Asso- 
ciation, and the Managing Diree- 
tor selected under such an arrange- 
ment is known as a Regional Man- 
aging Director. 

North Carolina and Virginia, 
without in anv wav changing the 
powers of their individual 
leagues have pioneered in this di- 
rection by completing formation of 


serve the states so affiliating 


state 


such an association to be known as 
the North Carolina-Virginia Re- 
gional Credit Union Association 
Each State League contributes to a 
fund which will make it possible to 
employ one person as Managing 
Director for the two states Anv 
other state leagues interested in 
such an arrangement should make 
their wishes known to the Organ- 
ization and Contact Department of 
CUNA and the emplovees of that 
department will do everything pos- 
sible to aid in the arrangements. 











“bring ‘em in or close ‘em out” as he 
crudely put it. Each week he easts his 
over the accounts and if a 
man is three or four days late a collec- 
lection letter 1s dispatched to this bor- 
rower asking that he appear immediately 


eagle eve 


Now, Tom Doig, my 


have become very dear to me 


or else. recounts 
ind I ean 
Immediately place my finger on my de- 
linquents. little 
Ray was hit by a truck or the Macy's 
had to bury their grandmother, that has 
caused them to skip a payment. I hon- 
estly feel that by plaving ball with these 
people we are rendering a 


Maybe it is because 


true credit 
union service, Sometime when vou are 
In town it will give me no end of pleas- 
ure to open my files to you and show 
vou letters from my old friends thanking 
me with all their hearts for being lenient 
with them. priceless 
to me and are certainly of more value 
than the puny letter from the largest 
stockholder expressing his gratitude for 
that vood old 6°, 
money. 


These letters are 


he has earned on his 


However, the grand result of our new 
program is simply this. The borrower, 
on being pushed and bulldozed into im- 
mediate payment, has become disgrun 
tled and his idea of the credit 
lust becoming 


union Is 
During the 
past month some members have come in 
and closed their 
large balances and 


distorted. 

accounts, paving off 
withdrawing their 
Only this morning a fellow tele- 
phoned me 


shares. 
that he had completed the 
note and appheation which I had mailed 
to him. He has been unemployed for 
some time and has just now found work 
ind asked for the privilege of refinane- 
ing his account and making smaller pay- 
ments. He informed me, however, that 
this arrangement was not at all satis- 
factory with our president and that he 
had been asked by him to obtain a loan 
elsewhere, pay his loan and close his ac- 
count 

Sorry this thing has developed into 
such a long tale of woe, but I feel better 
now that it has been transferred to your 
shoulders. Now what I want to know ts 
—am I all wrong. If so, 1 am big enough 
to take it on the chin and accept plenty 
of your criticism. For obvious reasons, 
this letter must remain anonymous, but 
vou surely have my permission to print 
it. Id like to see my 
Bripce, Mr. Doig. I 
my credit union the right way, but if 
we continue our present tactics the men 


answer in the 


want to oper ite 


in our plant will soon be driven away 
from something that was at one time a 
real thing to each and everyone of them 
THANKS. 

JUST ONE TREASURER. 


Your attitude toward the 
credit union and the services which it 
should render to its members and the 
method by which it should 
entirely correct. A credit union is 50‘ 
bank and 50°, fraternal society and it 
really should be more a fraternity than 
a bank. I would that vour 
credit union dispense with the services, 
of the newly elected president as 
Aas possible and gO back to 1ts old method 
Ol operation 


ANSWER: 


oper ife 1s 


suggest 


soon 
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BRIDGE BOOKLET SHELF 


DEPARTMENT 
INQUIRING 


A SERVICE 
OUR 


( | R 
. / Lb 


cette tiated 


ER-MANA- 


g mm and 


that will protect your records 


t fire, loss o1 Ask for tree 


descriptive literature on the SAFE REC- 
ORDS PLAN, « | etely det iled 
need ! ie} ; I 
( Union 
] URANE re Hoy \ 1b 
ntere ng and descriptive manner, 
e ot the vari lorms Of protec- 


ng one; send for \ without delay 
SERGEANT'’S Doc Book,” edited bv 
Dr. D. E. Buckingham, who ts one of the 
intry’s outstanding veterinarians. This 
ook contains valuable information on 
he care, feeding and training of canines 
n will prove ot great benefit to everv 


dog owner. Get vour FREE copy if vou 


ro Drive CAREFULLY’ — 
booklet that will 


‘It’s SMART 
\ 52 page 


prove ol un- 

] ] Interest to those whose philosophy 
of life is alwavs “Live and Let Live.” 
Well illustrated; clearly worded .. CV- 


ery person who drives a car should read 


thi booklet It’s FRI I to re ders of 
Bripcge Magazine 

Macic Entrees to MAKE WITH 
("ANNED SALMON Here ~ in excep- 


tional collection of recipes that are eusy 





ss | 


FOR 
READERS 


of ef They ¢ elected fo 
at ( ( } ( id- 

ate ( ; ; ) q nle (l- 

0 fed sho i pe made 

R Ilo Vadison, Wisconsin 
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to prepare 


the 
vet re cipes th it 


and that are easv on 


} 


mils 1ood budget 
dd materially to the family’s health and 


food 


enjoyment. Color illustrations of 


nerous suggestions, showing excellent 
booklet 


ion Industrv of 


dishes—in an 
the C 


interesting pre- 


| ired by inned Saln 


this nation. You'll enjov having this; 
get vour copy; it’s FREE 

GospreL Pencits—prized by many 
re made with the 25rd Psalm, Ten Com- 


mandments, Lord’s Praver and or Beati- 
tudes, plainly printed on a small barrel 


cover. Credit Union members can have 


one free, on request, if they mention the 
name of their Sunday School and agree 
to show the pencil to their Credit Union 


ind Chureh friends 
Write for 


Limited Time Only. 
vours today. 
BABY 


Tatk Macazine—If vou have 


le member of the family you'll in- 
ippreciite reading the valuable sug- 
gestions and editorials of this magazine 
contaims 52 pages of health hints, 
suggestions, raising, 
This will 


requesting it; 


baby eare and— 


household hints be sent to 


readers of BRIDGE when 


writing please mention the age of your 


baby, or the expectant month. A maga- 


zine every mother should read. 


[] Rurat Raptio Macazine—the new, 
well illustrated and informative magazine 
devoted exclusively to rural radio lis- 
teners the first magazine of its kind. 
Members of rural Credit Unions will ap- 
preciate this well edited magazine. <A 
~imple copy of the latest issue will be 


sent to those requesting it gratis. 


Should you not wish to destroy this page in your magazine by checking the book- 


lets desired, det ichinge the page 


‘ 1 
vo 


Make sure that the 
BOOKLET SHELF, R 


Tht trie 


iffeisen House : 
Name 


Street....... 


24 


nd address is clear . 


page, and mailing it to the Service Editor, vou may make 


Ir request in ¢ ithe let te riorm or ona penny postal bv listing the desired booklets. 


mail to Service Editor, BRIDGE 


M idison, Wisconsin. 


John Dubb Buys Jewelry 


(Continued trow pade ‘2 


The best wav to prevent silver’s tar- 
nishing is to use it frequently and wash it 
thoroughlv—in very hot, soapy water, 


followed by a rinse in clean hot wate 
and a good rubbing. If it does need pol- 
ishing, here’s one for John Dubb to 


spring on his wite; it has the twin ad- 


simplicity and inexpensive- 
hess Take a large aluminum vessel and 
fill it with a solution of boiling water 
and ordinary baking soda—l1 
tablespoontul of about three 
the Then 
simply dunk your silver therein and 
leave it until the tarnish vanishes. (Un- 
less the silver is very dirty, ten minutes 
should be enough: if it is 

nished, however, it may even be neces- 
sary to repeat the process.) Then take 
it out and rub it briskly with a soft cloth 
or a chamois. — Incidentally, 

whose steel bl] ides ure 


Vintages ol] 


heaping 
soda to 


quarts of boiling water 


badly tar- 


knives 
attixed to the sil- 
composition should 
lor more 


handle with a 

left in the 
than a minute or heat may 
weaken the composition. Once your 
silver is brightly polixshed if it isn’t in 
regular use, keep it in boxes or eloth 
rolls; some jewelers recommend a piece 


of camphor in the box in which the sil- 
ver is kept 


ver 
never be solution 


~o—the 


Precious Stones 


There are so many factors which de- 
termine the value of the diamond that 
John Dubb for his his 
fiancee, many of them invisible save to 
the eye of an expert, that again the best 
advice which can be eiven to John is to 
pick a jeweler he can trust. The weight 
of the stone (it is measured by earats, 


buvs wite or 


151!» earats to the ounce) 1s, of course, 
one very important factor, but it is only 
one. Color is very important—and with 
diamonds the finest color is no color at 
all, or pure white with tints of blue. 
The term “blue-white,” however, has 
heen so generally and indiscriminately 
used in advertising that most reputable 
jewelers no longer use the phrase at all, 
since it has no real meaning. It is al- 
most impossible for John Dubb to ac- 
curately appraise the color of a dia- 
mond; if he does faney himself as an ex- 
pert, he had better remember to examine 
the stone in full davlight, away from anv 
painted walls or ceilings the color of 
which might tint the stone. 

The slightest flaw will greatly reduce 
the value of a stone—a flaw so tiny, per- 
haps, that John wouldn't notice it even 
if he used the jeweler’s little microscope. 
He must take the dealer’s word, and pay 
no attention to such phrases as “com- 
mercially perfect,” which means exactly 
nothing. And even a “perfect” diamond 
—of good color and without flaws might 
have a very low value if it were poorly 
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cut. Diamond cutting is one of the most 

=killed of all full 
round diamond has 5S tiny facets, which 
must ind 


athematieal exactness 


highly trades 1 


cut 


he eut proportioned with 


" ind it t 


pert to 1udge ol] the qualitv o} 





ting ol any given ston A really eT 
er y curt one is A erv rare ind ex- 
e! e thing; mis the dealer who 
uses in h Cl Li wh terms as 
“pertect t Ol eve periect : 





nd ipphires {1 one h vet succeed { 
in 1 fe a synthe diumond large 
enough to be market le) re consider- 
bly less valuable than the natural prod- 
ay the } ral stone should be 
reterred to as ruby or “sapphire”; 
he other should vs be called “svn- 
th SO ! . t bv f OPS 
there = little rere! between the 
man-made product and the stone out of 
he earth; the chemical composition is 
lentical, and the laboratory method 
dupleates nature's. The svnthetie stone, 


ho 


rather than red, 


! 
vever, tends to be a deep earmine 


» line of its grain 


= curved rather than straight Note 
that a synthetic stone should never be 
contused with glass or paste—nor should 
the latter ever be referred to as “svn- 
thet 
Besides true pearts there are cultured 
pearls and imitation pearls. The cul- 
tured pearl is often quite as beautiful 
= the real thn <a matter of tact it 


ng that the irritant s nee which th 
OVstel h = ¢O ted \ hy oncent! lavers 

' , 
oO pe irl h s been de “ry elVv int! | ed 





DV 1 hn? than nt Oni n 
expert th an X-ray ratus can tell 
ne cultured pearl from a true pearl 

} = the difference in lue is large, a 
( red nen! 1! =f i vs be =O de- 
scribed. lh tion (sometimes “artifi- 
jal” or “manutactured”) pearls are, of 
( Ins the lens \ hy Lyle they ire 
sully made by coating a sphere of 
glass, either on the inside or the out- 
syle vith an essence ot fish se es pills 
n dhesive Imitation pt rls) vary 
ereathy in price md qualitv, depending 
on their durability ind the closeness 
th which they approximate the gen- 
Wine The so-called “inmdestructible’ 
tution pearl is 1 really indestructi- 

e, but, being mat red trom solid 


pat (Liss covered \- 

eral coats of the essence, they are more 

durable than the ordinary imitation 
pearl. 

There are a few simple rules for the 

eire of jewelry ¢ sort. It should 

kept clean. Stones mav be serubhbed 

In hot soapy water little ammonia 

he water will prove helpful if the 

ne is verv tv. Pearls should be 

I 1 « frequent intervals with 

: chamoi (And if Mrs. Dubb is in 

the hahi keeping her rings and other 

Continued on paqde 2 
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practice of turning in something old as 
part payment on something m Pic- 
ture the plight of the automobile dealer 
who vertised a liberal exchange allow- 
nee on old rn-out plugs. Nothing 
rong with that, but when a prospective 
iver came along leading—navy, almost 
draggin i couple of antiquated equines, 
he decided it was a horse on him. Can 
vou Imagine one person raising the hood 
ol an itomobile and exan ining the mo- 
tor and another opening a horse's mouth 
nd roving the nag’s molars and then 
trving to arrange : »? Well, that’s 
just what happened. B somehow or 
other, the deal was finally made. 


Some time late ae Scotchman w inted 


he could 


to know if rent the horse 
‘Sure,’ said the garage man “Will vou 
need him long? Phe Seoteh 


n rephed, 
Ix of us.” 


Haven’ 


heard fr 


he promised 


(at least ed the judge he'd be 
Food) “Fountain Pen” MeCurl or 
some time ‘ant r | t. howe that 


( ’ = ty TO Observe = first anni- 
ersary. Naturally, the boys would lik 
to celebrate the oceasion in some ppro- 
a fe manner \ re olut my ~ec| | 
their Board of Directors and sent to the 
rden suggests that it be in the form 
f an open-house. 


Do vou know that I still have the first 
dollar I That’s the only 
prool I have that | ever earned one. 


ever earned? 


Mr. Otto du Beter savy doesn’t 


mind his wife alwavs lookin’ for a fourth 
if bridge It’s when she’s er a half 


if poker that he puacay 


Didja ever take 


closet and find a two-nickel piece in one 

of the pockets? O ( thr they \ 
) h 

My old suit doesn’t hang in the closet 

exeept at night—I wear it during th 


The fellow who went into a barber 
shop and asked for half price on a hair- 
cut beeause he was nearly bald must be- 
ong to a Credit Union. He's used to 
chitin than ¢ aig arte 


that 


his phonogra 


the chap 


dio tubes to re 


Ins 
C11ZZ 
dome 
ni 
poieue 


TO 


cm . 
ean do better. So get hus 


he 


or 


lorm 
Ih Vour 


i 


ft Another 
“Plemin Column 


»necad 
id hy 
e TE 


eadline 
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Im ivi! 


ire only samples 


ol’ thinkin’ 

dafiv head! 

ves, I forg 
1] 

one i¢ T 

lean buek 


CAD 
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an’ 


st because | 
vear doesn't 
the idea th 
It Gi mine 
CAKINE OF Hel 
T\ close TO 
ve resi 
s fight. Som 
lize that he 


i seriou 


1 


won 


i 


\ 


hro 


iw only 


matter 


hit 


th 


\t last I’ve discovered 
mein when thev s f 
First, von make a small ce 
vou don’t make any more 
s1x months. It’s swell s 
catch up with vou 

Lister in’ to one of thes 
answer programs on the 1 
night gave me the impr 
only tl ng some OLKS Cnt 
telephone But even 

umped—I I] 

Pity the poor fellow wh 
life and the only impres 
of it = that it was just 
road. While still quite 1 
i quarter and thought he 

lyeles ) 


Vi n 
? one 
ive oO ce 
ey 
em toget] 
( ~f ne 
! 4 
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I know y 
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Dollars and Sense 





14) 


3 fh = 
| \ 
1} 
I i ie | 
e re Ons1- 
] 
} { 
tM eClTlece- 
it Is 
| thiat 


Ilere, es- 


Nn na how 


ood ground- 
tired under 
ther he 1s 


know the 
ver bought 
nel who has 
experience 
before 
Certainly 


ot the 


State 


most valuable citizens of his 
What was the motivation behind 
L have already mentioned it but 


Filene? 


it cannot be too often repeated. Serv- 
ice! 

What was his ideal? Service! 

What ideal have we inherited from 


him in the Credit Union National As- 


sociation? Service! 
How should our affairs be conducted ? 
li we re to attain the Filene ideal— 
ereater must be the service 
Our ethies—the ‘ideal of human char- 
acter’ we strive for is that we may keep 


the credit 
ence which might detour it 


union movement tree Ol e@v- 


trom its erent obrective tiie service, 


1} eonom lot of the masses of 


the peonle p \merics Mi i const intly 





John Dubb 


(Continued 


Buys Jewelry 


should 
remember that a hard stone, such as a 


diamond, mav easily serateh or nick anv- 


articles of jewelry in one box, she 


s 
/ 


thing it comes in contact with: it 
to wrap each 
cloth. 


article in a bit of soft 


Where to Buy 
Most jewelers will not 


resent their goods tod 


erossly misrep- 
iithough some 
use such borderline terminology (“com- 
mercially ete.) as has 
mentioned Nevertheless. 
ire Tew Such stores very commonly 


resort to “bait advertising 


perfect,” been 


ibove there 


hews}]) per 








ads, or window display, of real bargains 


which fail to materialize (although there 
Is always something just as good) when 
the customer walks into. the 
Whenever John is doubtful of the mer- 
chant, he should demand a written guar- 
antee, setting forth in precise terms all 
the representations the dealer has made 
as to the article. Likewise, John should 
of the “stufied apartment,” an 
increasingly popular American racket. 
Usually, a newspaper ad announces that 
an impoverished gentlewoman is dispos- 
ing of all her worldly goods at bargain 
prices—furniture, furs and jewelry. Ii 
John were to hang around the neighbor- 
hood and wateh, he would observe that 
the impoverished gentlewoman’s worldly 
goods are apparently inexhaustible—and 
no wonder, for as fast as an article is 
sold to a sucker it is replaced from the 
a shoddy wholesaler or mann- 
facturer, who has chosen this ingenious 
retailing his goods at fanev 


store, 


| ewu»re 


stor k ot 


means of 
prices. 
Our usual advice is especially appli- 
cable to jewelry. The industry is, 
more plagued with instalment 
rackets (which honest dealers discourage 
through Better Bureaus and 
similar agencies) than any other. There 
are two rules for John Dubb to remem- 
her when he buys the silver, the watch o1 
the ring which he expects to last as long 
as he does, or longer. The first is to pie k 
a dealer in whom he ean have 
dence; the second is to USE 


CREDIT UNION, 


per- 


h ips, 


Business 


conti- 


His 


If vou like the John Dubb articles, drop 
us line. We would 
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your suggestions on subject 
these articlese—EDITOR. 
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CREDIT UNIONS WHOLESALE 


hos OF THE largest credit union 
projects ever undertaken by a labor 
organization was recently completed in 
Chicago under the auspices of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
tailway and Motor Coach Employees. 
This trade union, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, has more 
than 20,000 members in Chicago em- 
ployed on the surface and elevated lines 
there, in addition to which there are 
some 1,500 other members employed on 
the interurban systems—the North 
Shore Line and the Chicago, Aurora and 
Elgin—likewise recent recruits to the 
credit union idea. 

Inspiration for the formation of credit 
unions on the traction properties of the 
Windy City grew out of a condition well 
known to familiar with the 
Chicago’s traction workers, 
who have the reputation of being excel- 
lent credit risks, had to a more than 
usual degree come under the influence of 
loan sharks, either directly through bor- 
rowing or 
friends, 


persons 
movement. 


co-makers for 
Officers of the unions realized 
it was futile to argue against the 
tice without being able to offer a 
hactory substitute and a means by which 
the members could free themselves from 
the clutches of the usury merchants. 

The eredit union itself as 
the logical solution, and the deeper the 
officers of the organization inquired into 
its advantages the enthusiastic 
they became. At the same time they 
realized that the problem here was a lit- 
tle different 
countered by groups wishing to organize 
credit unions. They knew they must pro- 
ceed carefully in order to assure success 
and to upon the most 
They finally decided upon a three- 
point program, the first stage to be pre- 
liminary promotion; the second, edu- 
cation; and the third, publicity. 

The Amalgamated Association Divi- 
sions in Chicago maintain a weekly pub- 
lication, known as The Lead as 
which cireulates to all the membership 
there. This was used as the principal 
means of carrying out the campaign. 


acting as 


nraiee 
prac 


sitis- 


suggested 
more 


from the average one en- 


build efficient 


basis. 


Un On 


In the initial stages articles of general 
interest about the credit union move- 
ment were published from time to time, 
without any particular reference to the 
application of credit unions in Chicago. 
Editorials warning the members against 
the dangers of dealing with loan sharks 
tied in with these general articles and 
eventually worked around to the point 
where it that perhaps 
the credit union might be the solution. 

Meanwhile, the services of the credit 
union section of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in Washington secured. 
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They assigned a field man, who came to 
Chicago to work with the local officers of 
the Amalgamated Association. After 
making a survey of the field it was de- 
cided that rather than have two large 
credit unions, one for the elevated line 
employees—members of Division 308— 
and one for the Chicago Surface Line 
employees—members of Division 241— 
numbering 5,000 and 15,000, respeec- 
tively, it would be better to establish 
several smaller groups. This was made 
possible because of the numerous barns 
and terminals on the two systems, at 
each of which comparatively large 
groups of men are employed. 

The second step was that of education. 





In Chicago recently, the 
Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employ- 
ees became interested in 
the credit union. The 
amazing results of their 
interest are told in this 
story of the organization 











Small groups from each of the terminals 
and barns of the were called 
into union headquarters and meetings 
were held, at which the government rep- 
resentative explained the idea and fune- 
tion of the credit union. Following this, 
charters were obtained. The first char- 
ter issued was on Oct. 15, 1937, to mem- 
bers of Division 308 employed on the 
Metropolitan branch of that system. 
The units were purposely kept small at 
first, until the officers had an opportu- 
nity to familiarize themselves with their 
duties. Each week brief news items ap- 
peared in The Union Leader reporting 
the formation of credit union branches 
on the systems. There are four principal 
branches on the elevated and 
soon a credit union was in operation on 
each of these. 

At the Dec. 6 meeting of Division 241 
the members heard the report of the 
executive board, approving the idea of 
credit unions, and voted to accept this 
report. 

3y Feb. 10, 


systems 


system 


1938, each of the four 


branches of the elevated system; the 
seventeen barns on the Surface Lines, 
the accident investigation department of 
the Surface Lines; the North Shore Line 
and Chieago, Aurora and Elgin—had 
credit unions organized and functioning 

The Feb. 19 issue of The 
Leader carried a page one spread report- 
ing this fact, listing the twenty-four 
credit unions and their oilicers, and ex- 
plaining the function and operation of a 
credit union. The article went into de- 
tail, telling how one joined the credit 
union and how one utilized its services. 

After publication of the Feb. 19 ar- 
ticle the credit unions grew by leaps and 
bounds, until now better than 10,000 
union men belong. At the rate they are 
going the membership should be well 
over 15,000 within another month or six 
weeks. 


Un on 


The principal use to which loans have 
been put since the organization of these 
credit unions is to pay off loan sharks 
and commercial lending companies. The 
loan companies have set up quite a howl 
of protest, because the loss of revenue to 
them has been tremendous. 

Since the Amalgamated Association 
credit union movement began in Chicago, 
the commercial lending have 
cut their interest rates in half in some 
eases and have offered loans on the sig- 
nature of the employee alone, without 
co-maker or The attitude ot 
the organization in this respect is typi- 


iwencies 


Security 


fied by one of the local officers who re- 
ceived a telephone call from one of the 
large lending companies in Chieago, an 
official of which asked querulously: 
“What are you trying to do to us?” “We 
aren't trving, we're doing it,” said the 
union official. “We are going to put you 
out of business.” 

Some of the resentment of the union 
officials toward the loan companies 1s 
due to the rough manner in which their 
members have been handled by these 
loan sharks in the past. No considera- 
tion was given a man because he was out 
of work, due to illness, because the union 
maintains a special relief fund to assist 
members whose illness runs beyond the 
twenty-six weeks in which they are pro- 
tected by their regular insurance policies 
provided by the management with the 
union. Some of the loan sharks got to 
the point where they were making loans 
and accepting as security the group life 
insurance policies which the union had 
obtained for its members under contract 
with the managements. 

It is interesting to note that the Amal- 
gamated Association in Chicago now has 
twenty-four of the forty-four Federal 
charters issued up to Feb. 10 in that 
locality. 








NOT FIFTY DOLLARS, BUT SERVICE 


Fi peas, Bor tor thar smonnt Down in Denton County, 
) eneral ‘bv Texas, the teachers have 
wke, grasped the principle of 
sion Credit Union SERVICE. 
This article is absolute 
‘© proof of the pudding 


} Im 
. nstcvch- by Professor C. E. Shuford 

Q 1) he vouns 

1 hi 
the United States to two 
Phe point is that if these two young dely separated members of the teach- 
! 7 n 
Dr. F. L. M | ) } chnq pro- 
1) 1 ( nty I Che kevnote of service expressed 
| | ( | 1, De by the n the life of the Den- 
nut n © Feachers Federal Credit 
his own life Union ran throughout the meeting of 
lel) em for e 60 stockholders January 21 in Mar- 
union of quis Hall of the North Texas State 
nd tl in Teachers College as officers of the union 
Org: nd ne » serve teachers — gathered to make their annual reports. 

of Dent ( ntv, Pe reached halt- The Union had made $11,407.48 worth 


of which was 
seven per 
reported Treasurer Dr. 
Robert L. Conrod. Started in August, 
1936, with a membership of nine, the 
Union had grown to 112 active members, 
its nucleus being 


Ol lo hs, not one overdue, 
and had earned 


capital stor k. 


ent on ut 


a group Of stall mem- 
bers of the North Texas State Teachers 
College. It is umique, therefore, in being 
the onlv Federal Credit Union in Texas 
to serve a college; unique also in being 
officered by Ph.D. studded officials; vet 
it has reached out to include 
teachers throughout the 

“Yes,” said mv friend acros 
“that’s Hugh Masters, presiding Pre-=i- 
dent of the Union and a member of the 
He’s Principal of the 
Demonstration High School and is wo 
ing on his Ph.D. in the field of adult 
education.” 

His eves Presi- 
dent Masters was running his committee 


<chool 
country. 
s the table, 


Credit Committee. 


crackling efficiently, 
chairmen through their reports as pre- 
llaw. Is 


On the walls were 


seribed by Feder 
the room 


lustrated diagrams—pietured st 
the services being performed by this l 





Loan Protection meets 
the test from every 


angle. (No assessments) 





Over $10,000 paid out in claims each month by the Credit 
Unions’ own Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company. 


Covering Total and 


Permanent Disability as 
well as death. 
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other credit unions over the country. I 
turned. My companion was whispering 


Look at the Ph.D. ’s,” he was saving. 
‘There's Dr. Jack Johnson, Viee-Presi- 
dent of the Union, Head of the Eco- 
nomics Department here at North 
Texas. The Treasurer, Dr. Robert L 
Conrod, who is also a member of the 
Credit Committee, is Professor of Eco- 
nomics here. Dr. Sam MeAlister over 
there, Protessor of Government, Is a 
member otf the same committee He’s 
leaving this week to go to Austin to fill a 
temporary appointment in the State De- 
partment of Education. Dr. E. H. Han- 
son, Chairman of the Supervisory Com- 
mittee, is Head of the Mathemsties De- 
partment. Dr. James Webb, Professor 
of Edueation at the Teachers College 
here, and Dr. Anthony C. Walvoord, 
Professor of Badu ition over at the Tex is 
State College for Women, sre both mem- 

ime committee, Another 
professor of education here at North 
Texas, Dr. V. Y. Craig, is a member ot 


bers of the s 


he | rd or airectors 
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Professor ( \. Bridges, Supervisory 
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| ( rofessor of edueation, 
l I Nn 1 te cher ot phivsi | 
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The Denton County Teachers Federal 
Credit Union charges but three-fourths 
» per cent per month on its loans, 
we learned, a rate that is low even among 


similar organizations. This vear it voted 

its stockholders a five per cent dividend, 
' 

decided to hire a part-time clerical em- 


plovee to relleve its officers of part ol 
their routine, and planned to use part of 
its profits in edueational work. 

Those who attended the meeting of 
the Denton Countv Teachers Federal 
Credit Union meeting may forget the 
neeches they heard on the history of 


Federal Credit U 


nion movement m 


Pexas, the details of the eredit union’s 
method of operation, the safety features 
the union, and so on. But most ot 

em will not forget an impression t] 
= group oF men ois parth ting in 
ething th ll better their felloy 
hers. They Il not forget Dr. Me- 
Donald's rne, who k his debt 
<¢ there are still ies being born 
| 1, or his other triend, wh he 
nt i to te h youngsters o1 In 


South Dakota. 
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These Credit Union Small Change Banks are 


SAVINGS STIMULATORS 


CREDIT UNION 


SMALL CHANGE BANK 
DON'T DELAY—SAVE TODAY 
BY DROPPING A COIN IN HERE 


When coins you've collected —have them 
protected. Deposit them in YOUR CREDIT 
UNION. Get a new CREDIT UNION SMALL 
CHANGE BANK and repeat 





COMPLIMENTS OF 


YOUR GREDIT UNION 


An - - > PORM 9 











Envelopes made of durable Manilla rope stock, these little banks 
are offered to credit unions for the purpose of building up the 
share account. They are cheap enough so that your credit union 
can give them away to all members. If they prove popular, we 
plan to stock a permanent small change bank. 

A free sample of the small change bank will be sent on request. 


Prices are below. 


Price for bank carrying words “¢ ‘ompliments 


of your Credit Union” 
$8.00 per thousand 


Additional cost for imprinting the name of your credit union * 


, 6.25 
Cf > 8.10 
* Minimum order 1,000 


Order the small change bank, CUNA form No. 97 now 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


RAIFFEISEN HOUSE MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Filene Memorial Fund Committee Meets at Cleveland 


nee th eof the Na-  penses of creating the building except 

. | ! nd of the Executive Com- that ftunds mav be allocated at the re- 
( ‘ uy ‘ ‘ e ¢ nor to some speci —) rt 
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- ( ! r thie etine Dest Wy nd manner of the ¢ Mmpaign It 
It first ' first voted to go on record as favor- 
her ¢ of the money through our 
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\] \] cen \ roved whereby 
\ 2 the r each State (on the basis 
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{ ne ere ! } on of the State 
NI ( er and | oted that everv it lual who 
CUNA — gives at least $1.00 or more to the Fund 
e NM l ! | hall have his name permanently in- 
eM M Wis- ( n the H of Donors and that 
ether eve 1 whiel such, gives 
‘ \! {) S95 | , . me sil } ry 
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L ’ -— voted that it be ree- 
| ( ence th ere n chapters 
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e e for the *Pecifie donations for t] rpose, sub- 
sthestod ( o the approval of the Committee 
; : “ Getting on with he } er Ol organ- 
{ ha : on - voted y authorize and di- 


of the Com- 


\popre no ted of the June issue rect the National President 


of the BRIDGI] the Filene Memorial mittee to appomnt a ™t te Chairman in 

The following very portant fur- each State and to cooperate with the 

her votes followed 1} ney eol- State Chairmen so selected in appointing 
lected for the Fund sl he ke in a Chapter and other local chairman. 

on pool trot hich all expendi- This meeting was probably historic be- 

( rr he miuace part of the ex- Cuuse t it the first organized steps were 





Help the Man Under the Umbrella 
— tin, 


Supply these distinctively different coin 
banks for his use. Savings will in- 
crease! Repayment of loans will be 
made easier! Banks can be supplied 
with your name on them—fifteen styles 
to choose from. 


Write today for our catalog which gives 
full descriptions and prices. Don't delay 

prompt action means better business 
for your union. 


“BANTHRICO 


560 WEST LAKE STREET - 


Save = 

ror 

wit 11S Caton” ANY Oay 
UNION Bann 
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The SENATOR 
one of our 15 dis 
tinctive styles. 


Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














taken which will lead inevitably to the 
building of Filene House. 


On the Way 

Shortly the CUNA Supply 
tive will have in stock a httle book con- 
taining five credit umion speeches deliv- 
ered by the Managing Director. The 
purpose of this booklet is to get into 
writing some of the fundamental think- 
ing which has motivated the develop- 
ment of the credit union 
America as well as its hostorical signifi- 
cance and the place of the credit union 
in our changing economic life. 





( ‘oopera- 


movement mn 


One of the Speer hes will be the Filen 
Memorial Address which was delivered 
last fall at meetings held in honor of Mz 
Filene all country. Three 


speeches were delivered at state league 
I 


over the 


meetings, one in lowa, another in Penn- 
sylvania and a third in Ohio. The | 
speech is being given the last of this 
month at the credit 
in Nova Scotia. 


union meeting held 


The booklet is being published partly 
because there has been some demand tor 
will be 


copies ol the =e speeches, and it 


sold by the CUNA Supply Cooperstive 
at cost plus postage. Watch for further 
announcements in subsequent issues ol 
Tue Brivce. 
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@ "| find the best policy is to put the profit 
right back into the business!" 
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A LETTER 


from CLAUDE E. CLARKE 























FELLOW CREDIT UNION MEMBERS: 


This is the vacation season, but the Filene Memorial Fund campaign 
isn’t taking a vacation this year. We’re approaching the time when we 
must be on a ‘‘production basis’’ and we must stay on the job. When 
Credit Unions enlist in a cause which they have made unanimously their 
own, they do not slow up for the summer. Our campaign is no exception to 
this rule. 

We propose to raise $250,000 by the contributions of hundreds of 
thousands of Credit Union members who desire to have a part in erecting 
a memorial in honor of our beloved Founder, Edward A. Filene. 

As the president of the National Campaign Committee selected by the 
National Directors of the Credit Union National Association, I am very 
happy to report that progress is being made in accordance with the 
plan announced in the July issue of the BRIDGE. Our National Campaign 
Committee is being completed and organization plans are going forward 
in several states in a most encouraging manner. The names of this 
committee will be announced in the September issue of the BRIDGE. 

An option has been taken on what we believe is the finest site in Madison 
for our purpose. It is a lot admirably adapted to our needs and overlooks 
beautiful Lake Mendota. The Madison Chapter, public officials and 
civic organizations are going forward with plans to raise the $20,000 to 
purchase the site. In this effort, the Mayor of the City of Madison 
and the central organization of business men are cooperating in a most 
helpful way. 

Contributions are coming in. Our Credit Union has pledged $1,000 
and another is in the process of raising a like amount without waiting 
for the signal from the Committee. This is indicative of the fine 
feeling of Credit Unions toward this project. 

The August meeting of the Executive Committee of the Credit Union 
National Association will discuss architect plans, details of the 
campaign, the purchase of the building site and other related matters. 
We are anxious to move ahead just as rapidly and effectively as possible. 
September is Filene month and we are making every effort to have our 
campaign under way by that time. Because of the large area over which 
we must function—this is a national campaign—there is the greatest need 
for the active cooperation of the officers and directors of state 
leagues and the officers of chapters. We do not have the money to 
spend for an elaborate campaign organization reaching into the various 
states. In this, as in other Credit Union undertakings, we must depend 
for success on the loyalty and devotion of our Own people. We know we can 
count on that loyalty in this enterprise in which we are now engaged. 

I want to personally urge that the readers of the BRIDGE feel a 
special responsibility in this matter. They can be of the greatest help 
in telling others about the plans to build this Memorial to Mr. Filene 
and the part each Credit Union member can have in it. This is the first 
time that Credit Union people have the opportunity to express as 
individuals in a concrete way their honor for Mr. Filene and their loyalty 
to the movement of which he was the inspiration and founder. 

It is fine to build a building. It is finer still to show honor where 
honor is due. As Credit Union members we have the rare privilege in 
erecting this memorial to pay tribute to Mr. Filene and also to build a 
home for Cuna and its subsidiaries which is so very much needed. 


CLAUDE E. CLARKE, President 
Filene Memorial Building Committee. 
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